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Everything Out of Control 


®» A VOTE OF THANKS is due the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour 
for bringing into focus the seriousness of the present unem- 
ployment situation in 
Canada. The Minister of 


Man and the Sabhath 


» A PLEBISCITE ON THE LEGALIZING of Sunday 
sports was the most controversial and highly publicized issue 
in the recent municipal elections in Toronto, and the results 
have a significance not 
confined to that city. 





Labor’s bumbling effort at 
keeping this information 
from the public merely 
sharpened public interest. 
Apparently the Canadian 
people must be guarded 
from the facts of life. If 
only the government could 
handle this as it did crime 
comics, by an Act of Par- 
liament! 

The labor congresses 
were concerned about 
both factors: the very 
marked increase in the 
number registered in the 
National Employment 
offices and the attempt at 
secrecy. The latter is be- 
coming only too typical of 
the undemocratic charac- 
ter of the cabinet; Mr. 
Howe is not alone. It also 
confirms the suspicion 
that the year-end drop in 
employment was more 
than the usual seasonal 
pattern; otherwise, why 





NOW ARE YOU CONVINCED THAT 
THE ouraey Ig aaeer P 


The Protestant churches 
seemed to take the issue 
as a test case of their 
social influence, and 
brought all the pressure 
they could to persuade 
their flocks to vote “no.” 
Cardinal McGuigan also 
came out on the “no” side. 
Two Toronto papers 
which seemed inclined to 
support the question 
promptly went “no” too 
(the third one, the Star, 
remained firm in its con- 
viction that the Toronto 
Sunday should never be 
profaned by anything 
more secular than the 
Toronto Star Weekly). 
Hardly a single candidate 
for office, except one con- 
troller who had more or 
less stuck his neck out on 
the subject, dared to say - 
that he was anything but 
unalterably opposed to 
Sunday sport. In addi- 











the secrecy about it? 
The data now made 
public shows that Christ- 
mas eve saw some 300,000 Canadians unemployed; the total 
went up the following week. This is by far the highest 
figure for the last few years, and organized labor has good 
cause to be concerned. In their joint letter to the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, Messrs. Bengough and Mosher, 
after protesting the suppression of facts, reminded the 
cabinet that “we have been repeatedly informed by the 
government that it has carefully-laid plans for taking care 
of any substantial increase in unemployment.” They went 
(Continued overleaf) 
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tion, the wording of the 
proposal was so loaded as 
to make it, if not impos- 
sible, at least illogical, for many voters to vote for it and in 
accordance with their consciences as well. Nothing remained 
but to roll uy, » thumping “no” majority. The vote went 
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on: “We believe the time has come, if it is not in fact over- 
due, when these plans should be put into effect, and if they 
are not sufficient to meet the situation, then further steps 
must be taken. The Canadian labor movement is determined 
not to permit a repetition of the ‘Hungry Thirties’.” 

But the fact remains that the government is simply not 
prepared to do what labor asks in dealing with this sudden 
upsurge in unemployment. Its projects remain very much 
on the shelf and there is no indication that they will be taken 
off. Just a year ago Mr. M. J. Coldwell asked the Minister 
of Reconstruction in the House of Commons whether the 
government had any plans for public works ready to put 
into operation “if and when serious unemployment should 
develop in Canada.” Mr. Winters’ answer caused consterna- 
tion even in government ranks. All projects, embracing high- 
ways, roads, streets, public buildings and grounds, resi- 
dential construction, bridges, docks, wharves, piers, rivers, 
canals, dredging, etc., and including all the provinces and 
territories, were expected to provide jobs for about 40,000 
unemployed, and at that for about six months only. If any 
new plans have been developed they are presumably still 
| in the government’s files marked “confidential.” 

The government may argue that 300,000 jobless do not 
constitute “serious unemployment. ” If so, the debate hinges 
on the meaning of what is “serious.” A certain amount of 
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to confirm the 
this is not merely frictional or seasonal 
something more. We may not yet be at 
Thirties when one out of four employables 
and a million Canadians were on relief, but 
that we have returned to a period in whi 
permanent pools of unemployed. 

Under the circumstances, the labor congresses—and 
thinking Canadians—have every cause for concern. 
concentration of the unemployment in a few centers 
fresh fears: of depressed areas, depleted relief funds, and 
the inevitable stagnation and spoilage of human lives. Gen- 
erally, it is only too apparent what can happen to wages, 
working standards, and labor-management relations. 

Quick and adequate action is what the Trades and Labor 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of Labour asked in 
their joint statement, and that is what they have a right to 
expect. “Our chief concern,” they stated, “is what action 
the Government proposes to take to remedy the situation 
and how quickly it will get under way such projects as it 
has planned. If government projects are too long —. 
they will become nothing more than relief measures. On the 
other hand, prompt action by the government will un- 


' doubtedly be helpful not only in meeting the present situa- 


tion, but in preventing the onset of a serious depression.” 

Perhaps the all too rare unity displayed by organized labor 
on this occasion may have an effect on the government. On 
the other hand, the next federal elections are still a long way 
off. Certainly there has been no effort made by government 
spokesmen to reassure the congresses that something would 
be done. In that case, it remains to be seen what Canadian 
labor will do “not to permit a repetition of the ‘Hungry 
Thirties’.” The results may be far-reaching. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vol. 5, No. 53, February, 1925, The Canadian Forum. 


With the publication of Mr. King’s speech, the insurgent 
Tories of Montreal, as represented by Lord Atholstan et al, 
will be more than ever convinced that the Prime Minister 
is their man. In a two-hour harangue, he let slip no syllable 
that could offend the delicate susceptibilities of the most 
thoroughbred stand-patter. Here is safety and sanity carried 
to a degree of sublimation that has rarely been equalled. 
It is doubtful if the High Priests of Liberalism themselves 
realize how far to the Right their party has drifted. More 
and more, the stage warfare between conservative Liberals 
and Liberal-Conservatives becomes the sorriest sort of sham- 
fight, wherein no question of principle is involved, and all 
interest is centered on personalities. An aggressive third party 
of the Left, if one existed in this country, might force a new 
Sout Oe) eee by recruiting some of the 

progressive elements from the two old parties, and 
thereby driving the latter into a defensive partnership. Then, 
the old historical lines between static complacency and im- 
petuous insurgency re-established, the political struggle in 
Canada might assume an air of reality that has been lacking 
for many years. 





SAMPLE COPIES—We will be glad to send sample 
copies of this issue to your friends. Subscribers are 
invited to send us five names and addresses. 
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Patriots on Trial 


In the space of a little more than a year popularly elected 
governments in the major English-speaking countries of the 
world have been summoned before the tribunal of the elect- 
orate. In the U.S.A. and Canada we have seen the policies 
of the party in power vindicated. In Australia and New 
Zealand they have been found wanting. This month the 
British Labor Party goes on trial. 

The line of defence which the Labor Party can be ex- 
pected to take in laying its case before the British public 
is admirably summed up in Who Are The Patriots?,* a terse 
little book by Michael Foot and Donald Brown. It contains 
a mine of information and is required reading for anyone 
whose interest in British politics extends beyond the head- 
lines of his daily paper. The authors are M.P.’s in the present 
Labor government and both are political writers who argue 
convincingly and back their statements with a weaith of 
facts. 

There can be no doubt that many of the reforms brought 
about by the Labor government were long overdue. The 
Tory Party by its grudging acceptance of so many enact- 
ments acknowledges the fact. But the supreme task the 
Labor Party set itself in 1945 was to raise the living stan- 
dards of the people, and at the same time, re-establish the 
nation’s economic relations in a world sadly out of joint. 
As a result Britons have lived better and better from crisis 
to crisis. The Labor Party has sought to share these crises 
as a nation—to ration them, as it were, among all classes. 

Against labor’s achievements in housing, the re-equipment 
of basic industries, enacted social reform legislation and 
increased production, the lack of Tory policy is gleefully 
set forth in the words of leading Tories themselves. And 
it is not difficult to condemn such a man as Churchill by 
his own words—he has used so many. People revere Church- 
ill for what he has done as a statesman and leader of the 
Allied cause. His record as a Tory politician is not so noble, 
and it is mercilessly documented. 

One of the main charges of the Tories is that labor has 
overstrained the nation’s resources by trying to do too 
much. The author’s answer to this is that, if it is a fault, it 
is on the right side. Whether this charge is enough to con- 
demn the Labor Party will be decided by the British people 
themselves in the next few weeks. 


Policy in the Far East : 


How should non-communist powers deal with Mao Tze- 
tung’s regime in China and what can be done to stop com- 
munism from spreading elsewhere in the Far East? 

Far Eastern politics are unfortunately as complex as they 
are important, but one or two facts do emerge upon which 
general principles of policy can be based. One fact is that 
the Chinese communists have gained effective control of 
China, a control that has been and is being recognized by 
China’s Asiatic neighbors. Another fact is that South-East 
Asia has waged a successful struggle for political indepen- 
dence. But the social and economic structure of these new 
nations has yet to be shaped. The peoples of this area, to 
whom economic well-being and political stability are the 


*WHO ARE THE PATRIOTS?: Michael Foot and Donald Brown; 
Longmans, Green; pp. 125; 85c. 


objectives, have now before them, as one example, a com- 
munist government in Asia. 

From this it would seem to follow that the policy of the 
Western powers toward communist China must take into 
consideration firstly the possible effects of that policy upon 
Chinese-Russian relationships. The Chinese government is 
communist and will remain so. But though pro-Russian, it 
will in all probability attempt to develop a freedom to 
manoeuver and bargain in international politics. Secondly, 
the possible effects of a policy toward China upon the re- 
maining disputed areas of Asia is an important factor. Fortu- 
nately the designs of some American republicans and militar- 
ists to defend Formosa seem ‘to have been successfully 
resisted by Mr. Acheson. Such a move could have discredited 
the United States throughout Asia. 

The non-recognition of the Chinese government by the 
United States and Canada seems foolish, if not dangerous. 
Recognition is neither a gesture of moral approval, of 
friendship, nor of sympathy. Non-recognition, on the other 
hand, does imply disapproval and an attitude that would 
seem to say “Do things my way or I will pretend you are 
not there.” Excellent propaganda material, indeed, for the 
communists of Asia and for the Russians, who have been 
making the most of it in the U. N. 


The Traman Doctrine at Home 


President Truman’s State-of-the-Union message to Con- 
gress at the beginning of January continued his insistence 
upon the Fair Deal. He promises, if Congress will allow it, 
to solve the leading problems of the major classes of American 
society: for labor—the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law; for 
farmers—subsidies; for the middle class— extended rent 
controls and housing; for the welfare and vitality of all— 
public power development of the St. Lawrence and Columbia 
rivers, compulsory health insurance, civil rights legislation, 
federal aid to education, and expanded social security. 

Two factors influenced the President’s address—the forth- 
coming Congressional elections in November and the expec- 
tation of continued prosperity and economic expansion. The 
economic report did point out a fall in exports and a down- 
ward trend of business investment. But on the whole, it 
would seem the economic foundations of American society 
are secure. No revision of tariff policy was hinted. 

The present session of Congress will be largely a repetition 
of the last. Taft-Hartley, health insurance, civil rights will 
be kept alive but will not be passed. Extensive legislative 
accomplishments cannot be expected. But approaching elec- 
tions promise considerable fervor. 


Farm Price Support 


Urban opinion seems to be unsympathetic with farm 
demands for price support. There is little consciousness of 
the tendency of urban income to reflect a downward move- 
ment of farm income. There seems to be no awareness of the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act of 1944, which purported 
to appropriate $200,000,000 for the maintenance of floor 
prices. The Minister of Agriculture said then that more 
money would be available if needed. Canadian farmers at 
that time were receiving for their products controlled prices 
substantially lower than U.S. or so-called “world prices.” 
The Prices Support Act was largely a promise to farmers to 
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“endeavor to secure a fair relationship between the returns 
from agriculture and those from other occupations.” 

In the United States, by contrast, there is majority accept- 
ance of farm price support. It is generally accepted that 
money paid out of the public treasury to ‘hold up farm 
prices is also bolstering urban “prosperity.” There is ap- 
parently agreement between Washington and farmers about 
what constitutes “parity,” or a fair price to the farmer, for 
many agricultural products, and there is agreement by 
farmers that they are going into a period when they can 
expect only a percentage of “parity.” 

The debate in the United States is largely between two 
methods of assuring farmers of these parity, percentages. 
Under present legislation government supports tend to main- 
tain the price to the consumer. Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan’s new proposals there would be a swing 
toward letting the farm commodity find whatever price it 
could and subsidizing the farmer for the difference between 
the market price and the appropriate percentage of parity. 
Support would be limited, however, to the production of a 
family-size farm. Corporation or other big farms would 
receive a subsidy for only a part of their production. Sub- 
sidies would be dependent on farmers complying with govern- 
ment conservation and limitation of acreage requirements. 
This new method of support would be applicable to such 
perishables as meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruits, which 
account for three-quarters of total farm income in the United 
States. For non-perishable and storage crops (to which 
government support has been largely confined) there would 
be a continuance of government support by means of 
commodity loans, purchase agreements and direct purchases. 

The Brannan plan seems to mean a better deal for the 
consumer and a better deal for the small farmer financially. 
The latter seems to be debating whether the incidental 


government controls over his farming operations would be 
acceptable. 


Huntly hay Gordon 


Huntly Gordon, who died on December 27 last, aged 
fifty-four, was in 1920 one of the little band of idealists who 
founded The Canadian Forum, and in the double capacity 
of editors and contributors gave it the distinctive character 
that it has retained with modifications for thirty years. 
Names that he would be happy to see himself associated 
with in this venture are those of Richard De Brisay, Barker 
Fairley, J. F. White, Peter Sandiford, the two MacDonalds 
—J.E.H. and Thoreau, John Robins, Herbert Davis, and 
others. Throughout the nineteen-twenties and on into the 
early thirties Gordon gave unlimited time and energy to the 
Forum’s needs; for years its editorial meetings were held in 
his room in the top floor of 152 St. George Street, which 
served as the paper’s official address. 

His literary interests drew him into the publishing busi- 
ness, in which for a time he was a partner of the late John 
Irwin in the firm of Irwin and Gordon. These were his chief 
connections with the world of affairs. But it is as a rich and 
glowing personality that he will be mainly remembered by 
his friends and acquaintances—one who rose above grave 
physical handicaps, which slowly invalided him, to a greater 
fullness of life than most of us without his handicaps dream 
of attaining. With better health he might have distinguished 
himself as painter (he left a few remarkable things) or 
explorer or scientist or business man or political leader. But 
his virtue was evidenced less by his great range of interests 
than by the human warmth with which he compassed them 
all and by the genius for understanding comradeship with 
his fellowmen that gave him a special place in the lives of 
so many of those who were fortunate enough to know him. 


The Canadian Forum 


Thumbprints 


Of the amazing statements heard in the House of Com- 
mons seldom does anything equal that of Mr. Murray (L., 
Cariboo) during the December debate on Department of 
Labor estimates. The member from the Pacific Coast saluted 
the standard of living presently established in Canada as 
“probably the highest in the world.” Then he proceeded to 
say: “Most of the people across the Pacific have the lowest 
standard of living the world has ever seen. I ask the Min- 
ister of Labor whether Canada is not proceeding rapidly 
to establish such a lavish standard of social security in this 
country that we are becoming the envy of our Pacific 
neighbours? We hear of Russia today, but Russia is merely 
the name for a great conglomeration of nations representing 
Asiatic races for the most part. It is for us in Canada to 
put our house in order, and not to go so far with social 
security measures that the rest of the world can never catch 
up with us nor share with us in a spirit of peace and good- 
will among men.” 

Mr. MacInnes (CCF) was first to recover but only suffi- 
ciently to seek confirmation that he had heard right: “Does 
the member for Cariboo consider that the working people 
of this country have too high a standard of living now?” 
There being no reply, Mr. Mitchell, Minister of Labor, 
quickly cleared the Liberal Party of responsibility by inter- 
jecting that “The hon. member for Cariboo was of course 
speaking for himself.’ His personal recollection of working 
conditions during his own apprenticeship years forced Mr. 
Mitchell to add, “To those people who want the good old 
days I say: Let them have them.” Which plain expression of 
opinion an anonymous voice supported saying, “Including 
the hon. member for Cariboo.” 

Always assuming that Mr. Murray was not misunder- 
stood, he was certainly happily maligned. 


* * * 


The squeak from the Hope Commission, when it brought 
in its interim report on education for Ontario recently, 
suggests that though in a feeble condition, it is not yet quite 
dead. We used to wonder impatiently when it would report. 
Now we've about given up and have concluded that the Com- 
mission is quietly waiting for the Roman Catholic church 
to wither away. 


e..4. ¢ 


Recently our book department received a letter from a 
customer in the United States. It read in part, “Will you 
also enter our subscriptions to Food for Thought, and Water 
and Sewage. Both of these are Canadian publications.” It 
has been looked after of course, but out of loyalty to both 
these splendid publications we regard the coupling of the 
two as unfortunate. 


* * * 


It seems odd but we hear that in May, 1948, Mrs. A. gave 
Mr. B. a Christmas gift of a one-year subscription to The 
Canadian Forum (a happy choice!) It was put through the 
subscription department of a large department store. Almost 
immediately the recipient of the belated gift began receiving 
the Ukrainian Farmer. The donor complained to us in 
January, 1950, that the recipient enjoyed the pictures but 
couldn’t read the text. We sympathize with him in his 
dilemma. Of course there is a great deal more to the story 
but it’s all as sordid as the beginning, and ends with a de- 
pressing suggestion from Mrs. A. that we contact the clerk 
—name unknown—employed by the department store in 
May, 1948, and find out what happened. 
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Man and the Sabbath 
(Continued from front page) 


the other way. The “yes” majojrity was not large, but con- 
sidering the circumstances it amounted to a decisive rejection 
of clerical advice on the part of the electorate. 

This result tends to confirm the general correctness of 
Professor Hart’s thesis in relation to Windsor, where the 
Sunday sport question went “yes” by a two-to-one vote. A 
modern industrial town tends to become increasingly secu- 
larized and to find its social and moral sanctions in, say, the 
labor hall rather than in the churches. But this is not the 
whole story. Toronto municipal voters are largely a middle- 
class tax-paying group, and it is extremely unlikely that all 
or even the great majority of “yes” voters were entirely 
outside all Christian communions. If the vote means any- 
thing, it surely means something like this: People are in- 
creasingly unable to believe in the disinterestedness of the 
churches, or in their ability to distinguish a moral issue 
from one that merely appears to threaten their social and 
economic position. That the churches are spending far too 
much of their energies in an inglorious rearguard action 
against the incidental vices of society; that they cannot dis- 
tinguish cause from effect in social evil; that they have not 
only tended to retreat into the propertied middle class, but 
are no longer coming to grips with the real needs even of 
that class. This is clearly the attitude, or something like the 
attitude, implied in the Toronto vote. It may be utterly 
wrong; but an institution committed to humility and self- 
examination cannot afford to underestimate or disregard the 
good faith of its critics. 


Letter from London 
Stella pA 


® THE GULLS ARE WHEELING hungrily outside my 
sixth floor window. They are often to be seen here on a 
Sunday at this season of the year. They follow the river up 
into the heart of the city and then, I suppose, the Fish 
Market being closed on Sundays together with all the city 
restaurants that might provide scraps, they press further 
up-river in search of food. They are wheeling and crying 
here because a neighbor in the wing forming an angle with 
my apartment has put her Sunday pile of tidbits for the 
birds out on her window ledge. The gulls swoop in, wheel and 
hover on fluttering wings, then wheel away again, empty 
bills screaming, in hunger or annoyance. The sill is too 
narrow and their wing-span too wide for them to seize a 
morsel in flight. Instinctively they know they cannot come 
in closer without dashing themselves against the hard smooth 
windows, yet instinctively as they wheel away they turn to 
make a fresh atempt. One in fifty or a hundred, just that 
much more daring, or determined—or just lucky—does 
snatch a piece of stale bread. Before the eye can follow 
his triumphant departure, the mass of the disappointed 
comes circling in again. 

It is as fascinating to watch as a play, in fact it is a play, 
an allegory. My charitable neighbor is capitalist democracy, 
and the heap of bread crusts is one of the typical benefits of 
that society, free education. There is absolute equality of 
opportunity for the seagulls. None is forbidden the bread 
on the grounds that his feathers are too straight or too curly, 
too white or too gray. Provided his heart is sound, his eye 
keen, his wingbeat strong, he has as good a chance as the 
next of seizing a prize and flying off to make what he will 
of it. Having won it in free competition, he is answerable 
to no-one in his use of it. 
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Now supposing all the available bread crusts were placed 
on an accessible part of the roof where there would be real 
equality of opportunity for all seagulls, shorter or longer 
winged, sharper or dimmer eyed, stronger or weaker. The 
element of luck would be entirely removed. Some quick 
eaters might get more; but all would get enough. Most sea- 
gulls would consider it a vast improvement on the bad old 
days. The weaker and less competitive they were, the 
more they would appreciate the new way of life. After a few 
years’ experience of the new system, those especially who 
still remembered their miseries under the old, would have 
been wholeheartedly converted to the Welfare State. But it 
would not be Socialism. 

Rich transatlantic seagulls with private fishing grounds 
and comfortable incomes might denounce the Welfare State 
as Socialism, but it would not be Socialism. The new system 
might be administered by sincere seagulls who had been 
elected as Socialists, by Socialists, on a Socialist program, 
but it would still not be Socialism. When a new election 
came, the administrators might appeal to the beneficiaries 
under the Welfare State to re-elect them. But the largely 
passive masses, if not leavened and livened by the enthusiasm 
of the Socialists, might be misled by specious arguments, 
swayed by the desire for change, or more possibly might 
just be too indifferent to vote. 

New Zealand and Australia have shown decisively what all 
Socialists have known in their hearts all the time—that the 
Welfare State is not enough. A report from Auckland in 
December said: “Mr. Fraser and his colleagues pointed to 
their creation of a Welfare State, trying to convince the 
electors that their opponents would undo all they had done 
... but the public is tired of control...” At about the same 
time, Mr. Attlee spoke in his east London constituency of the 
“fight to build up the Welfare State,” saying we were all in 
that fight. This was certainly a new approach for some of the 
stalwarts who canvassed the elections in the twenties with 
the slogan “Socialism in our time.” 

I am not suggesting that the Welfare State is a bad thing. 
In education, equality of opportunity in the twenties was on 
the lines of the seagull analogy—the really brilliant child, 
with really determined and self-sacrificing parents, could get 
a free education. Nowadays, a reorganized scholastic system, 
family allowances and full employment make a free educa- 
tion reasonably accessible to most bright children. 
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But you cannot frighten electors into re-electing you with 
bogey threats that the Tories would take away educational 
facilities. (Most probably they won’t anyway, yet. When 
they have got the country’s economy so depressed by un- 
employment that the cuts are inevitable, the public will 
accept the inevitable and applaud their wisdom in applying 
the axe). The Tories will undoubtedly contest the election on 
a program of cutting down expenditure and cutting out 
controls. But the race is to the swift. For Labor to waste 
its propaganda—as it is already doing—on warning the 
electors how the cuts will harm the country is just to tread 
water. People won’t believe it—the government in office is 
never believed when it warns of the dangers of its losing 
office. In 1945 Churchill warned us of the dire results of 
voting Socialist including, if I remember rightly, something 
about a Gestapo government. Well, let’s try it and see, we 
said in our sporting British way, and we voted Socialist. 

There is even less electoral advantage to be gained by 
comparing the Tory record after the first world war with 
Labor’s achievements this time. Because, as Labor leaders 
themselves never tire of pointing out—in other connections 
—circumstances are entirely different. 

As I see it, there is only one sure way of winning the next 
election for Labor, and that is to take up our positive 
Socialist program where we left it, and march forward. Our 
steps toward a Welfare State take us in the same direction, 
they are baby steps toward a redistribution of the fruits of 
labor. But our objective lies ahead, at the end of a route 
march through much arid desert. Our objective is the new 
society, organized on a new design, in which the old motifs 
of competition and profit are replaced by the new concepts 
of co-operation and service. In the new society, it will no 
longer be a matter of putting all the available educational 
bread in the most accessible place so that the weak may 
eat with the strong. It will be rather a matter of studying the 
needs of all, making by common effort enough of the right 
kinds of bread so that, eating it, the weak grow strong and 
the strong grow gentle. 

The Welfare State is at best a shady halt on the sunbaked 
road to that Elysium. We have to be careful not to tarry so 
long in the shade that we come to mistake it for journey’s 
end London, England, January 8, 1950. 


Hank Nationalization 
For Canada? 
bY “sed Corbett 


® THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST nationalization of the 
banks in Canada has been so unenlightened that one is 
almost tempted to support nationalization out of spite. “We 
will lose our deposits!” “The confidential relationship be- 
tween banker and client will be lost!” “Political favoritism 
will govern loans!” 

These desperate arguments are based on assumptions of 
bad faith and bad management on the part of the govern- 
ment which introduces nationalization, or on a false com- 
parison between an idealized status quo and a black pic- 
ture of the future. All of them were paraded during the year 
between the announcement of the CCF First Term Program 
and the 1949 election. The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
got out a booklet, Questions and Answers about Canada’s 
Banks, containing some of the old canards. One bank man 
I know had been priming himself with this material. He got 
onto a street car with me one day, started haranguing me 
about the iniquity of nationalization, and got so wound up 
that he rode three blocks past his stop. 
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The opponents of nationalization have put their case on 
the worst possible footing. I think bank nationalization is 
not needed and should not be attempted in the forseeable 
future. This can be established, however, without resort to 
the arguments of panic. 

Canada’s money supply consists of currency and bank 
deposits in the ratio, roughly, of one to seven. Bank deposits 
are money for all practical purposes, since many transactions 
are completed by cheques which transfer deposits from one 
man’s account to another’s without at any stage being 
“cashed,” or converted into currency. Now commercial 
(of which there are ten in Canada with more than 3000 
branches) can “create” deposit money, in a sense. When 
they grant a loan, they accept certain security, and in return 
they credit the borrower’s account with a deposit to the 
amount of the loan. By granting many loans (or purchasing 
many securities) they can, apparently, increase the money 
supply. By curtailing the granting of credit they can 
decrease the money supply. 

It can be argued that money is just as much a public 
utility as water, roads, or postal services, and that its supply 
should be controlled by and for the public, and not left in 
the hands of banking corporations. The argument for bank 
nationalization is sometimes put forward on this ground. 
But so far no account has been taken of the role of the 
central bank, the Bank of Canada, owned and controlled by 
the federal government. For commercial banks can only 
create credit, or grant deposits, to an extent limited by their 
reserves. Obviously, banks cannot go on granting loans to 
their heart’s desire, since they are called upon from time to 
time by their depositors to hand out currency. Experience 
has shown the bankers that if they keep their reserves up to 
one-tenth of their deposits, they can meet the day-to-day 
demands of depositors for currency. Thus the normal ratio 
of reserves to deposits is one-tenth, and this is sufficient to 
guarantee the liquidity of deposits (i.e. their convertibility 
into currency at the request of depositors). 

It is here that the Bank of Canada plays its part, for it 
controls the supply of reserves. Reserves consist of Bank 
of Canada notes held by the commercial banks plus com- 
mercial banks’ deposits in the Bank of Canada. The Bank 
of Canada has a number of ways open to it of increasing 
or decreasing the amount of Bank of Canada notes and 
deposits held by commercial banks. These techniques need 
not concern us here. Suffice it to say that control over 
reserves enables the Bank of Canada to persuade the com- 
mercial banks to expand or contract their granting of loans 
and purchases of securities. Thus the Bank of Canada in 
fact controls the supply of money, and the ability of com- 
mercial banks to “create” credit does not give them the 
power to control the money supply. Hence one of the more 
naive versions of the argument for bank nationalization is 
ruled out by the existence of a central bank. 


But the case for bank nationalization can be made on 
other grounds than these. It is apparent that the control 
exercised by the Bank of Canada depends on the strict ad- 
herence of commercial banks to the one-tenth reserve ratio. 
Suppose, for example, that the Bank of Canada, acting in 
accordance with government policy, decided to increase the 
money supply by increasing commercial banks’ reserves. 
Suppose, now, that the commercial banks decided simply 
to build up excess reserves, to refrain from extending credit, 
and to allow the ratio of reserves to deposits to rise to one- 
eighth. In such a case public policy of increasing the money 
supply would have been frustrated. Similarly an attempt 
to force the contraction of the money supply might be fore- 
stalled by the commercial banks’ decision to let their reserve 
ratios fall. 
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The law does not compel adherence to the one-tenth 
reserve rule. It does demand a 5 per cent minimum reserve, 
but this lower limit is never approached in practical banking. 
Moreover it would be impractical to compel a rigid reserve 
of 10 per cent, since some flexibility is necessary. Therefore 
the Bank of Canada’s control of the money supply is depen- 
dent on the co-operation of the bankers. 

It is at this point that the advocate of bank nationalization 
advances his strongest argument. He claims that the banks 
cannot be counted upon to co-operate, or to adhere strictly 
to a reserve ratio. This, he goes on to show, can have 
disastrous results in an economy subject to booms and 
depressions. 

When business prospects are gloomy, banks are apt to 
find very few ‘“credit-worthy” borrowers, very few applicants 
for loans who can be counted on to prosper. Therefore the 
banks are not apt to increase their loans, and the money 
supply does not expand. If money is tight investment in new 
énterprises may be choked off, and recovery impeded. On 
the other hand, in good times, when investment in already 
booming, banks find many “credit-worthy” borrowers. The 
bankers’ judgment is influenced by the general optimism 
which pervades the economy. They therefore lend easily 
during prosperity, and may let reserve ratios drop and the 
money supply increase. Hence the central bank’s efforts to 
stop inflation by cutting reserves may be stymied. 

Thus, it is argued, commercial banks, pursuing the prin- 
ciples of sound banking according to their lights, aggravate 
both booms and depressions. Their own interests lead them 
to be stingy with credit during depressions and lavish during 
booms. The crucial 10 per cent reserve rule may bend and 
break under the stress of the business cycle. 

But let us look at the facts in Canada. What has been the 
record of our commercial banks with respect to the vital 10 
per cent reserve? They have not always kept the proportion 
constant. Before 1914 the proportion was kept at about 10 
per cent. Then, in response to war-time jitters, reserves ran 
up to more than 15%. During the 1920’s boom a reserve 
of slightly less than 10 per cent was the rule, and by 1929, 
with the exceptional demand for credit of that year, the 
proportion was below 8 per cent. However, by 1935 when 
the Bank of Canada was founded, the 10 per cent was 
again firmly established, and apart from slight seasonal 
variations it has not budged since then. Viewing this record, 
A.F.W. Plumptre concludes: “It is clear that the banks do 
not keep an absolutely rigid proportion over — of years 
when general economic conditions are On the other 
hand, the changes do not seem sufficiently great or suffi- 
ciently rapid to threaten seriously the success of central 
banking operations.” Our Canadian banking system is 
apparently much more reliable in this respect than that of 
our American neighbors. We have never witnessed the 
piling up of excess reserves in staggering proportions as 
they have. 

The gospel of bank nationalization thus seems inappro- 
priate in a Canada where central bank control of the money 
supply has worked well and can reasonably be counted on 
to work well in the future. In 1933 when the CCF was 
founded, the framers of the Regina Manifesto resolved to 
control banks and credit nationally. The creation of the 
Bank of Canada in 1935 answered their demand, and gave 
sufficient assurance of effective control, thus making further 
demands . In so far as it is possible to promote 


full employment by monetary measures, the proper use of 
the Bank of Canada’s powers makes it possible today. 
Politically, the Australian case can teach us much. There 
is no doubt that the unpopularity of the attempt to 
nationalize the banks played a part in defeating Labor. That 
does not mean that a progressive movement should abandon 
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its essential principles in order to secure popular approval. 
But what are the essential principles of a progressive move- 
ment in Canada? Surely the prime concern, next to the 
maintenance of freedom itself, must be full employment. 
If that is the objective, then why not leave the banking 
system as it is and get on with the more essential parts of a 
full employment program? After all, our Canadian depres- 
sions are not monetary in origin, and cannot be averted or 
cured by monetary measures. Depressions proceed in part 
from fluctuations in investment, and in part from fluctua- 
tions in world prices of our export Investment has 
tended more and more to be financed out of retained earn- 
ings of corporations, not out of bank credit. There are many 
other factors affecting the level of investment besides the 

of banks to lend. These facts limit the importance 
of monetary controls. 

In any case it can be said that our depressions are mainly 
imported, not chiefly the result of falling investment at 
home. Hence the regenerative effect of easy credit is strictly 
limi 

By leaving the banks in private hands, we also preserve 
the freedom of the would-be borrower to go to a rival bank 
if his own turns him down for a loan. This is of minor impor- 
tance, since perhaps only once in a hundred times will a risk 
refused by one’s own bank be accepted by another. But the 
hundredth case may have merit. 

All this suggests that nationalization of banks is an un- ~ 
necessary, as well as a politically harmful, plank in the first- 
term program of the CCF. Emphasis might well be placed 
instead on: 

(1) Full employment, to be promoted by a comprehen- 
sive program of investment, orderly marketing, and manage- 
ment of the money supply. 

(2) Encouragement of co-operative credit unions, which 
have some 775,000 members in Canada, and have often 
served as the entering wedge for other forms of co-operative 
enterprise. 

(3) Expansion of the operations of the a 
Industrial Development Bank, to make borrowing as 
for small businesses as for any preferred borrowers of the 
commercial banks. 
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Germany Revisited 
John Piemis II 


> DURING THE SUMMER of 1949 The Canadian Forum 
contained an article of mine which I had entitled ‘““Germany 
Revisited.” It briefly compared the impressions I had ob- 
tained on witnessing the morbid collapse of the Third Reich 
with its disgusting after-events, later to return to a West- 
deutschland, finarcially solvent to all intents and purposes, 
confidently and arrogantly re-emerging and yet living in a 
peculiar psychological vacuum, in spite of all her cultural 
activities. 

Little did I imagine at the time my contribution to this 
North American magazine was accepted, how different ad 
absurdum my next visit to Germany would turn out to be. 
For, by then, I had become a sailor . . . 

The Beaverbrae drew nearer to the dockside. It was two 
in the morning—a November morning—and horribly cold. 

1 dressed up for no particular reason, I waited excitedly 

r the gangway to be lowered. We had been scrubbing the 
Ship until 1 a.m., getting her ready for the passengers who 
were to embark later in the day, but I felt not at all fatigued. 
My mother had arranged to come over from the U.K. to meet 
me, to meet her boy, “‘who had worked his passage.’’ Hope- 
fully I whistled the family signal. 

In Germany—a few yards away—the waiting policemen 
heard me. “Do you want someone?” a helpful voice shouted. 
I told him I was expecting a relative and was immediately 
asked: ‘Has she a pass for the docks?” How could I know, 
I replied, surely she could come to see me at the boat, could 
she not? For we were to have no shore leave at all, our job 
was to load the passengers as quickly as possible and to 
depart again. “But a pass will be required!” he pointed out 
and—agreeably enough—promised to telephone the dock- 

ardroom. By the time he came back I was half frozen. 

0, he said, no one had turned up. Naturally no one had 
turned up, for how could one, without a pass!—This rather 
indignantly: “Befehl ist Befehl!” 

Things began to happen. The German Custom Officials 
made their inspection. The Wasser polizei took up their posi- 
tion—mainly at the galley to get a cup of tea. I button- 
holed the Officer in charge of the Police detachment and 
told him my troubles. ‘Has she a pass?” he wanted to 
know. Again I pointed out I had no way of knowing. “Well,” 
he helpfully suggested, “why not come ashore with me and 
check the hotels? We only have three in Bremerhaven!” 
There was no shore-leave, I explained. Ah, he realized that, 
but surely, if I went to see the Captain? Out of the question, 
I thought, Yes, yes, an order is an order. I offered him a 
cigarette and he gracefully accepted the packet. Orders were 
orders, he was aware of that. “Und Disziplin muss sein!” 
He hoped, he stated, I had not considered bribing him, with 
those “Players,” for the days of corruption were over. “But 
no, no!” I protested. Well, he was thinking; but in any 
case he would inform the guardroom to let any person asking 
for me come to the dockside. “That is very kind of you!” I 
thanked him. “Not at all, not at all, we must all help each 
other!” He seemed on the point of leaving when he suddenly 
remarked sadly: “Such a nice ship, this—this Beaverbrae”’ 
“Yes,” I agreed with a certain amount of sympathetic under- 
standing, “yes, not bad,” for I knew, of course, that the 
ship, which afforded me bread and butter, had once been 
the German U-Boat Mutterschiff Huascaran, built by Blohm 
& Voss. Now she was the Canadian Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany’s Diesel-Electric Vessel Beaverbrae. “Yes,” I had 
said, “not bad.” 
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“She was German, you know!” the Officer pointed out. I 
said I was aware of this. He bent down to caress the green 
linoleum of the Companion Way: “Good stuff this!” I told 
him, I had scrubbed it the previous morning. “She was 
German, you know,” he repeated, “‘a shame, such a shame!” 
I agreed in a non-committal manner: “Quite. And the former 
Second-Engineer is still aboard.” He moaned: “Trotzdem 
—all the same, such a shame!” And then he braced himself 
up, only now remembering that one no longer displayed 
one’s innermost feelings to foreigners, he held out his hand: 
“Well, I’ll see what I can do for you,” a phrase frequently 
used by British Officials when dealing with “natives.” He 
shook my hand, clicked his heels, saluted and was off. 

Later, when my mother had arrived and a friend of mine 
tried to come and see me, the Police-Sergeant on duty 
regretted that not even the helpful Officer’s recommendation 
was enough to secure her entering facilities. However, to 
continue early in the morning. . . 

Prior to going to bed, I conversed with one of the 
Wasserschutzpolizei Guards. He was from East Prussia, 
which meant that, being a refugee afflicted by the Oder- 
Neisse Line, he was at odds with himself and the world. 
Noticing that I spoke German he wanted to know what rank 
I held. I explained that I was a humble menial. Patroniz- 
ingly he patted me on the back and commiserated: “Never 
mind, comrade, we are all poor bastards!” He continued: 
“Well, how is it on an Englishman?” “Englishman?” Yes, 
an English ship! “But,” I corrected him, “she is Canadian!” 
“Canadian, English,” he declared, “it is all the same to me. 
Englander ist Englander, da helfen keine Pillen...” “Don’t 
you let a Canadian hear you,” I warned him. “For them 
the difference is of some concern!” “Mag sein, may be, it’s 
all the same” he argued, “Englander bleibt Englander. At 
least, for me!” I left it at that. 

As pointed out previously, my mother duly turned up at 
about 10 o’clock, but the friend, who also wanted to see me, 
could not be let through. Mother, carrying a British pass- 
port, was treated with consideration; my friend, being Ger- 
man, was not. “Ordnung muss sein. Wo ist das Permit?” 
And, as also said before, not even my influential friend from 
the Wasserschutzpolizes had been able to help. In despair I 
rang up the local Chief of Police, informed him of my con- 
nection with the BBC, which seemed to impress him, and, 
which, after all, does exist to some extent. It worked. A few 
minutes later my mother, my friend, and I were sitting in 
an empty room belonging to some dock-office, which some 
kind officials had evacuated for us. Only too soon I had to 
get back on duty and speeded the leave-taking by hiring a 
taxi with 20 cigarettes “Will this do?” “Na, ist ja nicht viel, 
aber es geht!” “Enough, yes or not?” “Na ja.” 

A little while later the “New Canadians” arrived in their 
trains. They were Poles, it seemed, Balts, Ukrainians, state- 
less persons, and, needless to say, no Germans. For Germans 
are not admissible into Canada. But—strange to relate— 
they all acted like Germans, dressed like Germans—yes, even 
spoke German. Instruments were unpacked to underline the 
mood of departure with German folk-tunes, as a direct result 
of which I was able to become ship’s interpreter, using the 
microphone in the best Teutonic military manner to beg our 
passengers to stick to the vessel’s discipline. For, in spite of 
their papers, they were German enough, mostly joining 
relatives in Canada; some had been there as Prisoners of 
War and were thus acquainted with the country and its 
language. 

Since what followed took place outside Germany, it is 
not the purpose of this report to describe the trip itself, or 
the atmosphere among the immigrants, or—yet—my own 
reactions. But I would say that, as German soil—here 
represented by the Bremerhaven dockside—receded when 
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the tugs pulled away, our loudspeaker gave forth: “Now is 
the Hour,” while the D.P.s sang “Muss i denn” and other 
parting songs, so dear to German hearts and so familiar to 
all those who have lived in Germany. Lustily or tearfully 
it went: “In der Heimat, in der Heimat, da gibt’s ein 
Widerseh’n!””—“back home, back home, we all shall meet 
again!”. . . 

And somehow—a little unreasonably so perhaps—I felt 
a little worried about it all. At the tip of my tongue there 
were unpleasant thirigs I wanted to say—and left unsaid; 
my thoughts were—I am afraid—not too kind. 

But then, I had been working rather late. . . 


The Indian Constitation 
V S. ake. 


® HAVING DISCUSSED IN DETAIL provisions of the 
new Indian Draft Constitution the Constituent Assembly 
gave them the third reading on November 26. The new 
Constitution came into force on January 26, 1950. Below 
are its salient provisions. 

The Indian Independence Act, which came into force on 
August 15, 1947, partitioned the subcontinent into two inde- 
pendent dominions—India and Pakistan—and made a 
corresponding division of the Constituent Assembly. Each of 
the Assemblies for the two Dominions was empowered to 
make whatever Constitution it deemed fit for its own 
territory. 

The draft of India’s new Constitution is a long document 
of 395 articles, and 8 schedules. It has a preamble which 
states that the people of India have solemnly resolved to 
constitute the country into a sovereign democratic Republic, 
and to secure to all its citizens justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity. Although it has borrowed from outside sources 
the germs of its Bill of Rights and of declarations of state 
policy such concepts are not alien to India. The basic con- 
ception of a law which even kings could not alter, and had 
to obey on pain of deposition, was familiar as early as the 
second century B.C., and even the directive principles of 
social policy can be found in the Arthasastra of fourth 
century B.C. 

Under the new Constitution India is to become a Union of 
States, and the head of the Union is an elected President, in 
whom all executive power is vested. The question naturally 
arose whether India could remain a member of the Common- 
wealth. The attitude of the Congress on this crucial issue 
was defined by the resolution passed at the Jaipur session 
in December, 1948: 

“Tn view of the attainment of complete independence and 
the establishment of the Republic of India, which will sym- 
bolise that independence, and give to India the status among 
the nations of the world that is her rightful due, her present 
association with the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth of Nations will necessarily have to change. India, 
however, desires to maintain all such links with other coun- 
tries as do not come in the way of her freedom of action 
and independence, and the Congress would welcome her free 
association with the independent nations of the Common- 
wealth for their common weal and the formation of world 

ce.” 
pe The momentous decision of the Commonwealth Premiers’ 
meeting of April 27, 1949, means that India retains the 
Crown as the symbol! of the.free association, and, as such, 
Head of the Commonwealth, but without maintaining the 
form of government known as constitutional monarchy, Thus, 
although under the new Constitution India will have an 
elected President the Government will still be a parliamen- 
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tary democracy of the British type with a Cabinet respon- 
sible to the legislature. 

The new Union of India is a Federation, consisting of a 
number of states, and the “territory” of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. The term “State” includes what are at 
present known as the Provinces of (erstwhile British) India 
as well as the Indian States. The completion of the integra- 
tion process has resulted in‘the reduction in number of 600 
Indian State units to a dozen. All these viable units are now 
linked to the Centre by instruments of accession executed 
by their rulers, and, in most, the beginnings of responsible 
government have been established. 

After defining the territorial units the new Constitution 
deals with citizenship. All persons who, or any of whose 
parents, or grandparents, were born in India, and certain 
others who are domiciled in India when the Constitution 
comes into force, are to be regarded as citizens of India at 
the inception of the Union: The succeeding two parts are 
concerned with fundamental rights, and certain basic prin- 
ciples of State policy. Here the Indian Constitution has 
followed the lead of the United States, enacting something 
like the American Bill of Rights, with certain reservations. 
These rights are enforceable through ordinary courts of law, — 
and, in the last resort, through the Supreme Court of the © 
Union. There are the usual provisions pertaining to equality 
before the law, personal liberty, freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom of assembly and association, freedom of 
movement and freedom of religion. By far the most impor- 
tant of the fundamental rights is contained in the provision 
which abolishes “untouchability,” and makes its practice 
in any form a crime. In addition, the new Constitution has 
a chapter on the related subject of “Directive Principles of 
State Policy,” which are really in the nature of moral pre- 
cepts. They set out certain other things the State ought to 
strive for, such as provision of free primary education or © 
work, of maternity benefit and of public assistance in cases 
of unemployment, sickness or old age. 

Despite its name the Union of India is in reality a Federa- 
tion. The various governmental powers—executive, legis- 
lative and judicial—are distributed between the Centre and 
the units of the Federal Union. The Federation is however 
of the Canadian rather than of the American or Australian 
type, in that the powers not allocated to the units belong as 
in the case of Canada to the Centre. In another respect, too, 
the Indian Constitution follows the Canadian. It contains 
provisions relating not only to the constitution of the Centre 
but to those of the units. 

The executive head of the Union is a President, elected 
by an electoral college, consisting of all the elected members 
of the Central Legislature and of the various State Legis- 
latures. The votes are so weighted that the voting strength 
of the Central Legislature shall be the same as that of all the 
State Legislatures put together. The Presidential term of 
office is five years, but he is eligible for re-election. He can 
be removed by impeachment for violation of the Constitu- 
tion. The Constituent Assembly has decided in favour of the 
British Parliamentary system. The President is to be a con- 
stitutional head, acting on the advice of his Ministers, who 
are responsible to the Legislature. The choice of the Ministry 
is governed by similar considerations as in England, and the 
relations between the President and his Ministers are much 
the same as between the King and his Ministers. 

The Parliament for the Union consists of the President 
and of the two Houses—the Council of States and the House 
of the People. The former, Upper, House consists of not 
more than 250 members. Each State sends one representative 
for every million of the population for the first five millions, 
and one additional representative for every additional two 
millions. The election is indirect, through the State Legis- 
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latures. The Council of States is a permanent body, not 
liable to dissolution; but as with the American Senate one 
third of the members must retire every second year. The 
House of the People, with a normal life of five years, con- 
sists of not more than 500 members. The election is direct, 
and on the basis of adult suffrage. There is to be not less 
than one representative for every 750,000 of the population, 
and not more than one to every 500,000. In the draft Con- 
stitution seats are reserved on the population basis for 
Muslims, scheduled castes, certain aboriginal tribes termed 
scheduled tribes and in Madras and Bombay for Christians 
as well. The lectorate in all cases will be joint. No special 
reservation of seats has been made for Anglo-Indians, but 
if the President is of the opinion that this community is not 
adequately represented in the House of the People he may 
nominate not more than two members to that House. 

By section 20(b)-(c) of the Constitution every religious 
denomination or any section thereof shall have the right 
to manage its own affairs, to own and acquire immovable 
property and to administer such property in accordance with 
the law. Section 19(1) of the Constitution guarantees the 

Christian Church the “right freely to profess, practice and 
’ propagate religion.”’ This, coupled with the right to freedom 
of conscience, and the right of religious denominations to 
‘set up and conduct schools of their own, are guaranteed in 
' this section, and in Section 23(3), constituting a charter of 
religious freedom. All the rights to individuals and corpora- 
_ tions are placed under the protection of independent Courts 
of Law. Under section 25(1-2) the right to move the 
Supreme Court by proper proceedings for enforcement of 
these rights is conceded, while under sub section (2) of the 
-same section the Supreme Court is further empowered to 
issue directions or orders in the form of writs or habeas 
corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quowarrants and certiorari. 
_Among other provisions for the protection of minorities there 
are to be a special officer appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate all matters relating to constitutional safeguards pro- 
vided for them, and a Commission to report on the admini- 
stration of tribal areas, and the welfare of the scheduled 
tribes. 

Relations between the two Houses are clearly defined by 
the Constitution. Any bill, except a money bill, may originate 
in either House; it is to be passed by both Houses, and 
assented to by the President, before it can become law. In 
case of conflict the President must summon a joint session, 
and the bill, with such amendments, if any, as are agreed to 
by a majority of the members of both Houses, is deemed to 
have been passed by both Houses. There is a special 
procedure for money bills. 

The various subjects of legislation are enumerated as 
exhaustively as possible in three lists, i.e. the Union list, the 
State list and the Concurrent list. Any Union law on a sub- 
ject in the Concurrent list overrides any State law on the 
same subject in case of any conflict between the two. The 
Union list has over 90 entries, including defence, external 
affairs, citizenship, posts and telegraphs, railways, shipping, 
airways, broadcasting and atomic energy. The State list has 
a little under 70 entries, embracing justice (excepting Su- 
preme Court), police, local government, agriculture, public 
health and education. The Concurrent list has under 40 
entries, such as criminal law, criminal and civil procedure, 
marriage and divorce, contracts, trade unions and labor 
welfare. Residual powers are allocated to the Centre. 

In circumstances calling for immediate action when Par- 
liament is not in session, the President has limited power to 
Promulgate Ordnances, which have the same effect as an 
Act of Parliament, but must be laid before both the Houses 
as soon as Parliament meets. Also, if the President is satis- 
fied that a state of emergency exists, threatening the security 
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of the realm by war or internal violence, he may make a 
proclamation to that effect, and thereupon the Union Par- 
liament is empowered to make laws even in respect of matters 
enumerated in the Concurrent list. 

Turning to provisions for the administration of justice all 
courts in the Union form a single hierarchy at the head of 
which is the Supreme Court. Just below it are the var‘ous 
State High Courts and below them subcourts of each State. 
Every court will administer the whole law of the country, 
whether made by Parliament of the Union, or by State 
legislatures. The Supreme Court has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in disputes between the Government of India 
and one or more States, or between two or more States inter 
se. It has also an appellate jurisdiction, corresponding to 
that exercised by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council before August 15, 1947, over State High Courts 
in all cases involving questions of law as to the interpretation 
of the Constitution and in certain other cases. It is clothed 
with a special jurisdiction for the enforcement of funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Constituent Assembly’s decision to keep English as 
the official language before implementing it by Hindi is 
another sign of readiness to face facts and to accept com- 
promise of which Indian leaders have provided so many 
examples since independence. As Premier Nehru put it the 
use of English creates a gulf between the elite who know it 
and the masses which is politically and socially unhealthy. 
English is to India what Latin was to Europe. Hindi is 
ideally fitted to be the language everybody can speak. 
Including its dialect forms it is the mother tongue of over 
a third of the total population of the Union, i.e. 90 million 
Indians. Already nearly 50 per cent of the population can 
understand and make themselves understood in it. The 
Devanagri script is an admirably adapted instrument which 
provides one letter for one sound and makes child’s play of 
spelling. 

Under the new Constitution and in its text India will also 
be called Bharat, originating from Sanskrit and sanctified by 
usage since at least Vedic times. But words put into cir- 
culation by the inventive Greeks die hard, and India will 
certainly long continue to be India to the outside world. 
The President of the Constituent Assembly was recently 
authorized to have a Hindi translation of the Constitution 
prepared and published before India became a sovereign 
democratic republic on January 26, 1950. The original Draft 
Constitution bearing the signatures of the members of the 
Constituent Assembly is to be suitably preserved. India now 
has a new Constitution, a national language, a national flag, 
and a State emblem having for its motto “Satyamera Jayati” 
in Devanagri script meaning “Truth alone triumphs.” Only 
the National Anthem remains to be decided. 
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Death of Democracy 
Robert 3 ey Fn 


® COLOMBIA has always been considered the paragon of 
democracy in the South American continent. The anti- 
democratic nature of the recent coup d’etat in the country 
is demonstrated by an editorial which appeared on Novem- 
ber 19, 1949, in the New York Times. That staid journal 
passed judgment as follows: 

“There has always been the danger that the Fascism we 
crushed in Italy and Germany would prove hydra-headed. 
We destroyed organizations; we killed, imprisoned and 
punished some men. We did not kill Fascism, and it seems 
only too likely that we will have another striking proof of 
that fact in Colombia.” 

For almost fifty years there has not been any serious 
attempt at revolution in Colombia, and succeeding govern- 
ments, both Conservative and Liberal, have maintained a 
civilian and democratic regime. How much the Colombia 
regime has differed from the common variety of Latin 
American government is demonstrated by the fact that in 
recent years Colombian administrations have found it pos- 
sible to place even the Ministry of Defence in the hands 
of civilians. 

However, during the last three years all the tradition of 
“democracia” and “civilismo” of which most Colombians 
have been so proud has been seriously undermined, and now 
has been overthrown altogether. The whole trouble began in 
1946, when in an election for President of the Republic, the 
majority party, the Liberals had two rival candidates for the 
office, thus allowing the Conservative nominee, Mariano 
Ospina Perez, a businessman from the province of Antioquia, 
to enter the presidential palace. This event but paved the 
way for the present attempt of a little clique of fascist- 
minded men to undo and destroy the work of two 
generations. 

The election of President Ospina Perez came about be- 
cause of a profound split in the ranks of the Liberals. Their 
party, which represents most of the urban middle and 
working-class, had been in power since 1930, and a number 
of its leaders had grown soft and forgetful on the spoils 
of office. They were now challenged by a secondary leader 
of the party, Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, who launched a cam- 
paign against the “Liberal oligarchy,” or those who had run 
the country’s affairs since the Liberals took power. When 
the “Liberal oligarchs” refused to nominate Gaitan as can- 
didate for the presidency, he ran on his own, and thus split 
the party’s ranks. 

Once in power the Conservatives, or a part of them, set 
out to see that they did not lose their hold on the Presi- 
dency. There are several factions in the Conservative party 
(the party most closely allied to the Church, and representing 
important agricultural interests and a certain part of the 
industrial middle and working-class). One of them has 
seemed to be headed by President Ospina Perez, who 
immediately upon his election invited the Liberals to enter 
a National Union cabinet. This administration continued 
until a few days before the April 9th, 1948, revolt in Bogota, 
and was renewed for a year after that uprising. 

However, within the Conservative party there has also 
been a more extreme wing, headed by Laureano Gomez. 
Gomez, who is the publisher of the Bogota daily newspaper 
El Siglo, was a quite unabashed admirer of Hitler and 
Mussolini during their heydays, and during the war had 
much to say about “Yankee imperialism” and in favor of 
Colombian neutrality in the conflict. After the April 9th 
uprising last year he went to Madrid, where he spent more 
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than a year, making no bones about his admiration for 
Franco. 

Associated with Laureano Gomez has been a small group 
which during the 1930’s organized a blackshirts group, which 
held meetings in the offices of EJ Siglo, had parades through 
the main streets of Bogota and aroused rauch hilarious 
laughter in both of the major parties. However, these jests 
have now come back to plague their makers, for the group 
around Gomez is heavily loaded with this same blackshirt 
element. 

The uprising in Bogota on April 9, 1948, was an incident 
in the growing crisis of Colombian democracy. It arose as 
a result of the assassination of Jorge Eliecer Gaitan. The 
reason for the murder of Gaitan is still a mystery. The man 
who carried it out was lynched by a mob soon after he ° 
committed his deed and his lips were thus sealed—some say — 
purposely—and he never was able to bear witness as to his 
motivation and to show who it was that incited him to the 
act, if anyone. 

The murder of their idol infuriated the strongly pro- 
Liberal populace of Bogota, and for forty-eight hours it — 
went berserk. The chief centres of Conservative influence— 
the building of E/ Siglo, the headquarters of the Conservative 
party, the Archbishop’s palace, the city’s biggest luxury 
hotel—were all razed. The mob then took to looting, and 
before they were finished the centre of the town looked 
like a city subjected to an attack by B-17s. 

In spite of statements made at the time, this writer is 
convinced after personal investigation on the spot a few 
months later that the April 9th revolt in Bogota was not 
inspired by the Communists. Most of the Communist 
leaders were in hiding throughout much of the outburst. And 
in any case, had they given determined leadership to the 
mob, the outcome of the whole affair would have been vastly 
different from what is was. In fact the crowd was unor- 
ganized and merely wreaked its vengeance on those upon 
whom it could lay its hands most conveniently. 

It should be noted that the very violence of the April 9th 
revolt showed the inherent strength of Colombian democracy. 
In virtually any other country in Latin America, an out- 
burst such as that would almost automatically have been 
followed by the establishment of a military dictatorship. 
However, this did not occur in Colombia. As a result of the 
uprising the National Union cabinet which had resigned a 
week or so before, was put back in office with Dario 
Echandia, the successor of Gaitan to the leadership of the 
Liberal party, as prime minister. The cabinet posts and the 
governorships of the states (which under the centralized 
form of government in Colombia are at the disposal of the 
national administration) were divided equally among 
Liberals and Conservatives. 

From the beginning the Conservative governors acted in a 
way which demonstrated their determination to lay the 
ground for a victory of their party in elections for Congress 
scheduled early in 1949 and for president in 1950. In some 
provinces the local Liberal leaders were jailed. A mounting 
campaign of violence was waged against local Liberal organi- 
zations in various parts of the country. In ministries con- 
trolled by the Conservatives, many Liberal office holders 
were replaced by members of the other group. 

Several times Dario Echandia warned that if such methods 
were to continue, he would have to resign. For a while his 
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warnings were fairly effective, but finally, in April, 1949, the 
situation got so bad that Echandia resigned. His cabinet was 
replaced by a Conservative one in which the military men 
predominated. They proceeded to step up the purge of 
Liberal office holders, to retire prominent Liberals (such as 
General Ocampo, the Minister of Defence under Echandia) 
from the Army, while actual terror against the more isolated 
Liberal individuals and groups was intensified throughout 
the nation. 


In the face of these developments the Congress, still con- 
trolled by the Liberals, although their majority was reduced 
in elections held in June, 1949, under the all-Conservative 
regime, passed a law shifting the date for presidential elec- 
tions from June, 1950, to November, 1949. They hoped that 
they would thus be able to win the elections and come once 
more to power before the full weight of the Conservative 
terror and purge campaign was felt. President Ospina 
vetoed this legislation, but it was passed again over his veto, 
and the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
law. 


The situation was made much worse with the return of 
Laureano Gomez from Spain to campaign for the presidency. 
_ He had fled there after the Bogota uprising in April, 1949, 
_ and made no secret of his admiration for Franco. Upon his 
return, the campaign of the Conservatives to hold on to 
_ power at all costs was intensified. The partner of Gomez in 
El Siglo, Luis Ignacio Andrade, was made Minister of 
Interior. The members of the one-time Blackshirts group 
' were put in charge of various provinces as governors. 

Meanwhile a virtual reign of terror was instituted through- 
out the country against Liberals. In some places hundreds 
and even thousands of people were killed, many of them in 
cold blood. Clashes between the police and civilians mounted. 
Clashes between still Liberal police and the Army com- 
manded by Conservatives became more frequent. In some 
cases savage sadism was resorted to, and it seemed as if the 
hitherto democratic and civilized Colombian people were 
‘being subjected to orgies which were reminiscent only of the 
Nazis and other totalitarians. 

Events culminated in the middle of November in an 
attempt by Congress to impeach President Ospina. As soon 
‘as this move became known, Ospina declared a state of 
martial law, imposed a strict censorship over the press and 
made it virtually impossible to carry on any political activity. 
In the office of the Liberal paper EJ Tiempo, as censor, was 
put a former member of the Black Shirt group. As a result 
of these events, Dario Echandia, the Liberal candidate for 
president withdrew, saying that it was impossible for there 
to be a free election. 


Plans for the “election” went forward, however, with 
Laureano Gomez, one-time admirer of Hitler, close friend of 
Franco, violent opponent of the United States, and patron of 
local blackshirts, as the only candidate, sponsored (to put 
it mildly) by the incumbent regime which had taken upon 
itself dictatorial powers. By the time this article is read, 
Gomez will undoubtedly be President-elect of Colombia and 
the transformation of the country from one of the continent’s 
model democracies into a reactionary totalitarian dictatorship 
will have been completed. 
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Rev. Henry Matthews said: 
Toronto. Let us keep our re hae 
for us as citizens, bat alee benminy Whew te Lend looks 
compares us with other cities, He may say, “The first - I sent 
My Son to earth, it was to Bethlehem, if I were to send Him again, 
it would be to Toronto.” (Toronto Daily Star). 


One company official observed that it would take 15 to 20 years 
before Arvida could be considered completely independent of the 
company’s help. “We ran the town openly at first,” he said. “Now 
we do so from behind the scenes.” 

Arvida, therefore, is a healthy town and a happy one. And what’s 
more it’s democratic. (Saturday Night). 


“I’m convinced the greatest need of this day and this generation is 
to get back to the Bible and to oldtime religion,” [said] Ernest 
Charles Manning . . . Social Credit Premier of Alberta. 

(Globe and Mail). 


Once men had tails, but because they failed to wag them, they were 
forfeit. Socialism has treated brain and initiative in exactly the same 
way. (Canadian Broadcaster). 


Payments for extra-curricular duties by teachers on an overtime 
basis is not favored by Toronto’s Board of Education because it 
detracts from the “dignity of a professional group, and it is difficult 
to arrive at a fair assessment of the value of such services,” Dr. C. C. 
Goldring, director of education, announced today. 

( The Toronto Telegram). 


This month’s prize of a six month’s subscription goes to Albert 
Rose, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clipping, 
date and name of publication. 
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Tomasina 
Claude Coie (Short Story) 


®WHEN THE FIRM employing Alice Tisdale’s brother 
ordered him to the west coast, Alice was again tempted to 


compare favorably her own single state with present-day 


marriage. 

“But whatever will you do with Tomasina?” she asked 
one night when Bruce and Marian were making plans to 
take up residence in a hotel. “You surely don’t expect to 
keep a cat in a hotel room, do you?” 

Her brother and his wife exchanged a swift glance. 

“We thought perhaps,” Bruce said, “that you wouldn’t 
mind keeping her until we got settled.” 

“T won’t mind at all,” Alice said. She spoke quickly so 
that neither of them would notice that she did mind. The 
picture of herself living alone in a cottage with a cat was 
somehow too patly spinsterish for her to be pleased. “There’s 
one thing,” she said, forcing her voice into cheerfulness, 
“she'll certainly have plenty of room out here.” 

Actually, the suggestion should have been an excellent 
one. But the thought that they considered her someone to 
look after the cat really annoyed her. Several years before, 
when Bruce first went to the city, Alice hurriedly gave up 
her music pupils in their home town and followed him, 
anxious to join in what she imagined was a glamorous life. 

But she soon grew thoroughly tired of appearing on radio 
programs as accompanist, but never as soloist. Bruce, she 
found, had little time for her; he had met Marian and they 
were preparing to marry. So when an Episcopal church in 
a small New England town advertised for an organist, Alice 
applied. 

She went up one weekend to let them hear her play and 
immediately fell in love with the church and the town around 
it. The cottage went with the position and she returned to 
the city the following day still dreaming of its lush grass 
and gabled windows. 

“Retreat from life,” Bruce said, when, a month later, she 
received word that her application had been accepted. The 
remark irritated her, but later, when she was busy moving 
her books into the cottage, and for the first time in her life 
was buying her own furniture, she knew the course she was 
taking was right. 

But the need to impress Bruce with the attractiveness of 
her life remained, and so, a few days later, when he and 
Marian brought the cat out, Alice took it into her arms and 
almost ceremoniously let it jump to the lawn. 

“There,” she said, “see how simple everything is?” She 
wanted the words to carry with them the suggestion that 
with her nowadays, everything was solved as easily as this. 

They left her with admonitions to watch Tomasina closely 
for the first few days as she would probably try to wander 
home. Alice nodded to indicate her understanding but made 
a mental note to do no such thing. Either the cat would 
have the brains to recognize a good thing or it wouldn’t. 

But Tomasina, a large blue persian, gave every indication 
of having the brains. Late that afternoon she phlegmatically 
ate a dish of bread soaked in milk and afterwards stood by 
the door until Alice let her out. By evening she appeared 
thoroughly at home and, lying on the chesterfield, she 
watched Alice through half-closed eves. Alice left her there 
all night, taking the trip outside earlier and Marian’s 
excessively neat house as sufficient evidence that Tomasina 
was trained. 

The next morning Alice missed the early service at the 
church because she was afraid that Tomasina might try to 
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follow her if she left her outside, or get into trouble of some 
kind if she left her in the cottage. 

While she was preparing breakfast Alice set a dish of 
bread and milk on the floor and became so interested in 
watching to see whether Tomasina would eat it that she 
let her toast burn. 

“This,” Alice said, “is enough of this,” and she banged 
the side of the toaster down ill-temperedly. She then pro- 
ceeded to make herself a somewhat larger breakfast than 
usual and decided to remain undisturbed over Tomasina’s 
showing every sign of not intending to eat the bread and 
milk. 

The cat watched idly until another slice of toast was 
browned properly. Then she began scratching at Alice’s 
skirt. Alice concluded that in the mornings Tomasina re- 
quired toast. 

Experimentally she broke off a few pieces and put them 
on the cat’s plate. Tomasina ate them all. Alice tried a few 
strips of bacon. Tomasina ate them too. 

By this time Alice was glowing with satisfaction and felt 
that whatever problem the cat had presented was now 
solved. She was so confident in fact, that she opened the 
kitchen door, unlatched the screen and left Tomasina to her 
own devices. 

The cat stepped lazily across the veranda, stood at the top 
of the steps for a few seconds and then went down to the 
walk. 

Alice, left to herself, began reading the morning news- 
paper. 

It was not until she finished washing the dishes that she 
noticed the cat had disappeared 

She called, “Here kitty, kitty, kitty,” but there was no 
response. Alice went outside the cottage and walked around 
to the back. But there was no sign of Tomasina. Later, 
when her first music pupil arrived, Alice was standing per- 
plexedly on the front porch. 

“Did you see a cat on the way over?” she asked the girl. 
“A large blue persian?” 

The girl who was short and plump and in her middle teens, 
whistled. “Did I see a cat!” she exclaimed. Alice found the 
tone of voice inexplicable. 

For some reason the girl said nothing more. She seemed, 
indeed, to have the impression that she and Alice were 
sharing some rather infra-dig secret. Alice regarded her 
curiously and suggested they get down to the scales. 

When the lesson was over and the girl opened the door 
to leave, Tomasina was on the porch, waiting to be let in. 
The girl gave a small delighted scream. ‘Why there it is!” 
she cried. “There’s the cat!” she giggled and put her hand 
over her mouth. Coloring, she returned to Alice and gasped, 
“Ts she yours?” 

Alice nodded and the girl’s manner immediately quietened. 
“What a lovely cat!” she said and walked down to the 
street. 

Alice confessed herself completely baffled by the past few 
moments and she studied Tomasina with new interest. But 
Tomasina appeared the same as ever. Looking slowly about 
the room the cat found the chesterfield and bounded up on 
it as she had the night before. But this time, instead of 
curling up, she rolled onto her side and stretched her legs 
above and below her with the paws extended. She stared 
out at the room sleepiiy. It was the first time that Alice 
had heard her purr. It made her a little nervous. 

That evening Tomasina disappeared again. Alice told 
herself she was now growing philosophical about cat life and 
was sitting on the porch reading the anthem for the follow- 
ing Sunday when she heard her neighbor’s voice raised in 
anger. “Get out of here!” it was saying. “Scat now!” A 
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rustling followed and seconds later Tomasina bounded onto 
Alice’s lap. At the foot of the porch steps, blinking in the 
light, stood a large black tom. 

In the days that followed, Alice tried two tactics, both 
largely unsuccessful. She tried keeping Tomasina in the 
house. But this, she found, involved never opening doors. 
Then she went to some pains to explain to her neighbors 
who she felt were rightly outraged, that Tomasina didn’t 
really belong to her. She was merely keeping her for her 
brother’s wife. The neighbors appeared only partially con- 
vinced. 

One evening about three weeks later, during one of 
Tomasina’s absences, on impulse, Alice telegraphed her 
brother and told him she could no longer look after the cat. 
She was about to explain why but realized that the person 
on the other end of the line taking down the message was a 
man, and ended up by saying primly, “That’s everything 
thank you.” 

The reply came the following day. Alice blushed when 
she read Bruce’s words which evidently had been penned 
in a moment of devilish inspiration. “Will take Aphrodite 
off your hands as quickly as possible,” the message read. 
“Meanwhile trust both of you discreet.” 

But the telegram restored her good humor. And that 
evening, while Tomasina was luxuriating on the chesterfield 
as usual, Alice went over and for the first time in days, 
ran her fingers through the long, sleek fur. “You voluptuary 
you,” she said. Tomasina purred heavily. 

Bruce followed the telegram by a more serious letter in 
which he said that he and Marian expected to get into a 
house that autumn. He hoped that Alice would be able to 
keep Tomasina until then. After reading the note Alice felt 
there was nothing she could do but reply that the cat could 
stay. 

She neglected writing for several days. Then, one morning 
she began to think of her brother and his wife living in 
heaven knew what kind of room and was filled with a feeling 
of warm compassion for both of them. She thought again 
how much better she had arranged her own life, comfortably 
and coolly here in the country; she could afford to be 
generous. 

She wrote them a long, friendly letter saying that she and 
Tomasina were really becoming good friends. She put the 
envelope on the mantel-piece, intending to post it after the 
morning pupils were gone. 

The sense of well-being with which she had awakened 
that morning, increased. She greeted her pupils happily and 
it seemed to her that they went through the exercisees with 
a verve they seldom achieved. Even later, when it rained 
unexpectedly, the feeling of utter contentment remained, 
and Alice spent the afternoon planning how, as the years 
went by, she would gradually have more books and china 
and even, perhaps, do some composing. 

It was not until late that evening that the rain stopped. 
Tomasina after spending the afternoon sleeping, began 
maiowing to go out. 

It was one of those warm, sultry nights that often follow 
rain in the summer. Alice unhooked the screen and held it 
open while the cat stepped onto the porch. Arching its back 
it stood in the light; then with a low maiow, it bounded 
into the grass and rolled onto its side. 

Alice decided she might as well post the letter to Bruce 
now as later. With the envelope in her hand she began 
walking down to the street. She found herself shivering 
unaccountably. “Like a silly school girl going to her first 
dance,” she told herself. 

She turned up the street but she had gone only a few 
feet when she heard someone approaching from behind her. 
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“Why Miss Tisdale,” a man’s voice called, ‘Miss Tis- 
dale.” 

She turned and waited for him to come up to her. 

“Why hello,” she said and recognized him as Mr. Pin- 
grove, the choir-leader at the church. 

She remembered afterwards that she had wanted the 
moment to be completely delightful, though why, she 
couldn’t have said. But as he came beneath the dim light 
of the street lamp, she saw his expression change from the 
familiar one of almost childish anticipation to one of aston- 
ishment, and finally, of unbelief. 

She followed his gaze and it was not until then that she 
realized that her hand, white against the blackness of her 
dress, had been pressing the cloth tightly to her body in a 
long, sweeping movement from breast to thigh. 

Horror-stricken, she looked at Mr. Pingrove and saw his 
eyes filled with a derisive slyness. 

“Oh dear God!” Alice whispered in shame and confusion. 
She put her hands to her cheeks and pressed her fingers into 
her eyes so that she could watch the streaking blots of color 
swirl away from her into the darkness. 

But Mr. Pingrove was grasping her arm and asking, “Miss 
Tisdale, are you all right, Miss Tisdale?” 

“Yes, thank you,” she managed to say presently in what 
she thought was an ordinary voice. “I was just going to 
post a letter to my brother. I’m quite all right.” 

But she wasn’t all right even though she walked quietly 
beside Mr. Pingrove to the mail box at the corner and 
slipped the letter to her brother in through the slot. 

Afterwards, when she was back in the cottage, she went 
into the parlor, and without turning on the lights sat in the 
darkness by the piano. 

But it wasn’t until she heard Tomasina scratching at the 
front door to be let in that she shrank back into the chair 
and began to cry, soundlessly and desolately. 


On The Air 
, hos 


& IT IS DIFFICULT, writing a column of this kind month 
after month, and writing it for listeners and readers who are 
supposedly alert and intelligent, to avoid coming back too 
often to Stage 50 and CBC Wednesday Nights. 

At the risk of shattering a self-made rule, however, I 
cannot let the month go by without commenting on Mr. 
Mulrooney’s New Year’s Party heard on Stage 50 on New 
Year’s Night. Here was a superb radio drama, packed not 
only with entertainment but also with that clear, unequivocal 
view of humanity which is, perhaps, Mr. Peterson’s greatest 
asset. Not only was this one of the finest Stage scripts of 
the season (neck and neck with Lister Sinclair’s St. Augustine 
of Canterbury), but its impact was increased by a simply 
coruscating performance, by John Drainie, of the alco- 
holically philosophical Mr. Mulrooney. 

When, we wonder as we have wondered before, is the 
CBC going to arrange for regular recorded repeats of the 
Stage shows on another day and at another time? Preferably, 
we think, during some arid and depressing mid-week 
afternoon. 

Before we leave the Stages we should perhaps point out 
that most of the prograin’s low spots, over the years, have 
been directly traceable to the inability of Mr. Allan and 
Miss Frick to smell a poor script from afar off and, con- 
versely, to recognize a good one when it is on their desks. 
That, and their steady tendency to sport their oaks in the 
faces of all but established and familiar writers and actors, 
are to be deplored. And when, on top of all that, Mr. Allan, 
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who is a competent radio writer but not one of the country’s 
most distinguished, rings in four adaptations of his own in 
a single season, one begins to believe in the “Family Com- 
pact” rumors which sometimes float about the CBC. 

The time is long overdue for the Corporation to establish 
and vigorously maintain a Drama Workshop series, in which 
new writers, actors, and musicians will be able to find em- 
ployment and training. Mr. Allan has expressed himself as 
in favor of this plan; surely now, with television looming 
on the near horizon, is the time to get it rolling. 

* * * * * 

The CBC Opera Company, now a well-developed infant 
of almost two years, continues to gather glory and pleased 
audiences. True, Carmen was perhaps not a really first-rate 
effort, but Peter Grimes (the season’s opener) was, and this 
week’s revival of Don Giovanni was surely something to 
marvel at. Quibblers will perhaps point out that here the 
company had a long head-start, in that Don Giovanni is 
incomparably the finest work which it has ever attempted. 
They would be right, of course, but my admiration remains 
unflawed, for nowhere do errors and blotches show up so 
clearly as on Mozart’s deceptively simple fabric. 

Next season, I hope, the company will put its luck, skill, 
and general all around competence to the supreme test and 
schedule at least one performance of The Magic Flute. 

Not a little of my admiration is reserved for Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, for his ability to evoke work of quality from 
Toronto’s orchestral musicians, an ability which until re- 
cently has been conspicuously absent from Toronto’s resi- 
dent conductors. (True, there were some errant horns in 
the Don, a moment or two when unanimity seemed to be 
threatened, but this is mere quibbling.) Mr. Waddington 
achieved it in Peter Grimes, Mr. Mazzoleni used to manage 
it with considerable regularity. But Mr. Mazzoleni’s days as 
an active conductor seem to have been terminated; by edict, 
rumor has it, of the Board of Governors of the Royal Con- 
servatory. It is hard to understand why these eminent 
gentlemen do not realize that the best thing a first-rate 
conductor can do is make music, especially in a city where 
the ability to do so is so rare, but there it is. Except for 
the few whom the CBC and the Conservatory are bringing 
along, the field is left to the second-rate and the downright 


incompetent. 
* * * * * 


A few weeks ago, in keeping with its standard practice 
during election periods, the CBC requested Mayor McCallum 
of Toronto to relinquish (for the two weeks preceding elec- 
tion day only) the Sunday fifteen minutes during which it 
had been his custom to present The Mayor Reports. This 
is, we repeat, standard practice; not even the prime minister 
may broadcast (unless the other side also is heard) in the 
period immediately preceding an election in which he is 
directly concerned. 

The purpose of this regulation is clear and in the interest 
of the people; the purposes of democracy are best served, 
says the CBC in effect, by preventing any one-sided use of 
its radio channels by any party or person directly concerned 
in an imminent election. 

Now observe how this simple application of a clear, 
specific and salutary regulation is distorted to its purpose 
by Canadian Broadcaster and Telescreen, an organ of the 
private radio interests, whose editor, the eminent Richard G. 
Lewis, has long been one of the bitterest enemies of publicly 
owned radio. We quote, from the December 21st issue, an 
editorial headed A Threat Becomes Fact: 

“When His Worship Mayor McCallum’s popular re- 
ports to the citizens of Toronto got the axe from the 

CBC last week, radio circles and the press expressed com- 
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plete amazement at what was actually only another of 

the regular acts of dictatorship on the part of our 

nationalized radio service. 

“Just how long people are going to suffer the grossly 
undemocratic acts of the CBC, express great indignaton 
when they step farther than usual over democracy’s 
bounds, and then permit them to resume operations is a 
question to which we have long sought an answer. 

“Leaving aside the grabbing tactics pursued by CJBC 
when it coaxed the program from its original deviser, 
station CHUM, is it not significant that it not only 
sanctioned the airings of these programs for four years, 
but that for a considerable part of that period actually 
aired them itself?” 

The above, we might say, is as fine an example of the 
quotation of “Scriptures to his purpose” as we have ever 
seen. We might say that, were it not that almost every issue 
of the abominable journal from which it came contains ex- 
amples as specious, plausible, and nauseating. Out of con- 
sideration for our blood pressure we have had to forgo it. 

The last paragraph, with its reference to “grabbing tactics” 
is another high, this time in what might be called the 
Department for Ignoring Unpalatable Facts. Any time that 
any private station fails to grab any program that it wants 
and can get, employing for the purpose one or more of the 
standard procedures of highly ethical business, will, as they 
say, be a very frosty Friday. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


& DEVIL IN THE FLESH is the best foreign film which 
we have been lucky enough to see so far this new year. It 
is the story of a love-affair between a seventeen-year-old 
schoolboy and the considerably older wife of a French soldier, 
during the last year of World War I, and it is presented with 
the mature understanding and sympathy which the French 
customarily display in such matters. I need hardly remark 
that many people here confuse such a firm and unsentimental 
grasp of the realities of life with cynicism and immorality; 
and that they are totally wrong. Nothing could be truer or 
more touching than the picture we get of a boy midway 
between adolescence and adulthood, caught in a situation 
which reveals both his dignity as an individual human being 
and his painful, though largely involuntary, inadequacy as 
a responsible social one. 

The wife, unfortunately, is a good deal less satisfactory as 
a character, since the exigencies of the rather old-fashioned 
plot decree that she should die in childbirth, attended by her 
unsuspecting husband. We see the boy’s personality grow- 
ing and developing beyond the limits of the immediate tragic 
situation; but the woman is removed by a biological accident 
before we have much opportunity to assess her strength or 
weakness as a human being engaged in the comparatively 
difficult business of going on living. This is a pity. 

Similarly, the boy’s relations with his family are presented 
with care and fidelity, and are totally credible, even to an 
audience whose family mores are quite different. But the 
woman’s background, her mother, her soldier-husband, and 
their world, are inexact, blurred, and unconvincing in any 
terms. Those few Hollywood touches which mar The Devil 
in the Flesh crop up in precisely this connection, and 
seriously disturb the impact of the story as a story; but 
the character of the schoolboy emerges clear and whole, 
unaffected by the carelessness and distortion of the rest. 

It is perhaps a mistake to review at length a picture which, 
like The Devil in the Flesh, will not be very widely distri- 
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buted. In spite of its obvious merit, provincial censors are 
likely to take a dim view of its central theme. On the other 
hand, commercial theatres, except in such centres as Toronto, 
which can and do support theatres like The International 
and The Towne, will certainly find it inferior from a box- 
office point of view to, say, ] Was a Male War Bride, which 
combines dishonesty and vulgarity in exactly the right pro- 
portions to please the general public. This leaves the local 
film societies as your best bet; perhaps you can prevail upon 
yours to keep an eye open for it; one way or another, you 
should make some effort to see The Devil and the Flesh. 

There will probably be no such difficulty with Give Us 
This Day, an Eagle-Lion release from the J. Arthur Rank 
studios. This is one of those films which according to your 
mood may strike you as either real and touching, or con- 
trived and full of schmalz. As a matter of fact, being in 
content rather uneven, and in production extremely slick, 
the original simplicity and sincerity of Di Donato’s novel, 
Christ in Concrete, has been somewhat obscured, so that a 
fair appraisal of the film should include all four impressions. 
The story follows the career of an Italian bricklayer in 
Manhattan from shortly before the depression, when in 
comparative prosperity he acquires a wife from the old 
country, several children, and a squalid walk-up tenement 
apartment on the East Side, through the pulverizing abject 
poverty of unemployment to his horrible death in the wreck- 
age of a building which collapsed because of the deliberate 
negligence of a cut-rate contractor. 

Give Us This Day, being in intention a simple and heart- 
felt play about people whose very complications are elemen- 
tary and obvious, tends to have a kind of posterish, morality- 
play quality. You may find, for instance, the young wife’s 
patient-Griselda character exasperating and unsympathetic 
most of the time, and the husband’s relations with his fellow- 
workers over-sentimentalized and unconvincing; but once 
the film begins to work up to its tragic climax these simpli- 
cities contribute to rather than detract from the emotional 
impact, and the characters acquire an unequivocal dignity. 
Apart from the story, which is certainly faulty, Give Us 
This Day does a very fine job in recreating the atmosphere 
of the depression years and the hopelessness and despair 
which affected practically everybody, whatever his degree 
of economic distress. 

Far be it from me to kick the Film Board when it is 
down; but a few weeks ago I saw a short subject on the 
Ukrainian Folk-Festival in Winnipeg which was so incredibly 
bad — photography, music, synchronization, and editing 
alike — that I assumed it had been made years ago, before 
anyone in Ottawa had learned anything about movie-making. 
It wasn’t though; the release date was 1946. What can they 
have been thinking about? 


Hecordings 
Milton Won 


® AMONG THE SMALLER companies whose long-playing 
records Multimart of Canada is importing and distributing 
are Allegro, Concert Hall Society, Vox and Vox-Polydor, and 
the Italian company Cetra-Soria. Their listings contain 
many interesting and rarely recorded works, including, among 
the Italian recordings such long works as La Forza del 
Destina, Turandot, and Haydn’s oratorio The Seasons. As 
a sample of their offerings I tried the Bartok Quartet No. 4, 
played by The Guilet Quartet on Concert Hall, and found 
the recording a little harsh perhaps, and afflicted for part of 
the fourth and fifth movements by a noticeable buzz, but 
still quite adequate, and the vinylite surfaces comparatively 
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quiet and free from defects, although a sharp crackle in the 
middle of the first movement and some gritty noises at the 
beginning of the third were distracting. Certainly its virtues 
outweighed any defects. As for the Bartok work itself, it 
belongs to the middle of the composer’s career (1928) and 
is an extreme statement of his most craggy and ingrown 
mood, less relaxed than the later Bartok of works like the 
Concerto for Orchestra (1943) and less fresh and appealing 
than the earlier Bartok of the First Quartet (1907) or even 
the Second (1917). Not only does the mood show Bartok at 
his most uncompromising, but the technique is strikingly 
experimental, both in devising new tone colors for the medium 
and in using the clusters of semitones which he did much to 
popularize during the twenties. The result ought to have 
been a masterpiece of concentrated Bartok, instead of a work 
in which one responds to the composer’s intentions rather 
than his actual achievement. The first movement is perhaps 
the best of the five: compact, organized, and dynamic. But 
the two short scherzo-like movements (two and four) are 
more unusual than impressive (particularly two) and cer- 
tainly cannot compare with the corresponding movements 
in the similarly constructed Concerto for Orchestra. The 
central slow movement is well-conceived. Its rhapsodic 
melody over thickly clotted, sustained chords contrasts 
beautifully with the c.ntrapuntal variety of the earlier 
movements. The melody itself grows on the listener with 
repetition, but the movement still impresses me as an affect- 
ing conception imperfectly realized. Such imperfections, 
however, need not deter the Bartok enthusiast. Even 
Bartok’s failures have their fascination. 


The Bloch Quartet No. 2 (1946), recorded by the Griller 
Quartet on Decca FFRR (78 revs.), is a more perfectly 
realized work than the Bartok quartet. Bloch, like Franck, 
his closest predecessor in style, is a very personal composer, 
whose mannerisms (wailing repetitions, diminished fifths, 
barbaric rhythms, cyclic form, etc.) are liable to take con- 
trol and make each work a variation of the previous one. 
Fortunately, the opposite pole of his nature, which stresses 
clarity, objectivity, and tradition, although not equally 
strong, does provide a check or balance in many of his best 
works. The Quartet No. 2 is a balanced work. The intensity 
and rhythmic energy of the last movement exist within the 
form of a passacaglia and fugue. The first movement has 
a somewhat chaste remoteness at times, which balances the 
brooding intimacy so typical of Bloch. The work, as I have 
already suggested, has its weak moments, such as the 
energetic introduction to the last movement, where Bloch’s 


_ rhythmic mannerisms seem to exist in a vacuum, or the 


second movement, which ‘has little of the freshness and 
variety of a comparable Bloch scherzo like the allegro 
ironico of the Suite for Viola and Piano (1919). But the 
opening moderato is enchanting, the slow movement begins 
with one of Bloch’s most deeply moving passages, and the 
passacaglia and fugue of the last movement form a not un- 
worthy climax to the work as a whole. The Griller Quartet’s 
performance is both sensitive and strong, and the recording 
has enough richness to be satisfying. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: Some of the statements made by Professor 
R. E. K. Pemberton in his recent review of Paul de Kruif’s 
latest book, Life Among the Doctors, (The Canadian Forum, 
Jan. 1950), are extremely misleading. He says that “a more 
informative title would be Life Despite the Doctors” and 
claims that the men whose stories are recorded in the book 
had to face “the almost solid opposition . . . of the medical 
fraternity.” This conclusion could be drawn only by ignoring 
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the fact that de Kruif records in almost every case the 
support given these investigators not only by very disting- 
uished medical men but also by large numbers of the rank 
and file of doctors. More important still is the fact that de 
Kruif himself, in a foreword, states that the opposition came 
from “a few human beings—powerful but irresponsible.” 
Further, in his concluding chapter, he says that “looking 
back over this past thirty years there is a victory for the 
doctors . . . Look at the majestic downward slope of 
America’s general death rate.” 


Even more misleading are the implications in the state- 
ment that “conditions in this country are, to say the most, 
no better”—presumably in respect to the attitude of the 
medica! profession towards new methods of treatment, 
public health measures, and health insurance. These can 
best be answered by some direct comparisons of conditions 
described by de Kruif with analogous events in Canada. 


One of the first chapters of the books deals with the 
establishment, through the efforts of C. C. Young, of the 
Michigan State Laboratories for the manufacture of diph- 
theria antitoxin, and other sera and vaccines. At this time, 
1921, the Connaught Laboratories in Toronto had been 
making similar products for seven years, and provincial 
Departments of Health had been distributing them free of 
charge for five years. 


Dr. Bundesen’s efforts to eliminate bovine tuberculosis 
from Chicago by rigid inspection of dairy herds and effective 
methods of milk pasteurization finally met with success in 
1926. Such measures had then been in operation in Toronto 
for eleven years, and bovine tuberculosis was non-existent 
in the generation of children brought up on pasteurized milk 
from Toronto dairies. It was not until 1943 that an effective 
campaign of immunization against diphtheria was started in 
Chicago, but, starting with the early thirties, widespread 
immunization had reduced diphtheria deaths to near the 
vanishing point in most large Canadian cities. All these 
measures, and many others which might be cited if space 
permitted, were taken not only without opposition from, but 
with the active support of, the medical associations. 


In the field of medical economics, it should be noted that 
while the American Medical Association was, up to 1941, 
opposing any form of Health Insurance, the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association published a Plan for Health Insurance in 
1934 which has been revised and enlarged in scope. In 1937 
the Ontario Medical Association and the Toronto Academy 
of Medicine assisted in the establishment of a system of 
voluntary health insurance. No matter what reservations 
one may make as to the adequacy of the plans, there can be 
no doubt that the Canadian Medical Association is much 
more progressive in its attitude toward health insurance than 
the American association. Before implying that the attitude 
of the medical profession in this country is perhaps worse 
than that in the United States, the reviewer should have 
ascertained the true facts of the case. 

Frederick Nicholson, Highland Creek, Ont. 


The Editor: Announcement of the O’Keefe’s Art Awards, 
by which $5,250 in scholarships will be made available to 
young Canadian artists, was made here today [Toronto, 
January 19]. The awards will be made available to any 
artist between the ages of eighteen and thirty, who is a 
resident of Canada. While no restrictions have been placed on 
subject matter, preference will be given to paintings which 
are Canadian in spirit and interpret the theme, “Canada 
Unlimited.” There are eighteen awards: first is $1,000; 
second is $750; third is $500; and fifteen awards of $200 
each. For further details contact: Peter Morgan, Director, 
O’Keefe’s Art Awards, 47 Fraser Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Editor: You have published some poems of my son, 
A. J. Frisch, but you never sent the 6 months free copies 
of the Forum, as requested by him. Now, how about it? This 
is evidently a breach of sort of International Agreement. 
Shall I complain to the Security Council of the Benighted 
Nations? Not at all. I am wheedling. I enclose one of my 
own vintage, “The Royal City.” You may guess from it 
that the poetry strain in my boy is inherited (Mendel) and 
not a mutation (Lysenko). 

I should be glad if you accept it for print. This means an 
additional 6 months free copy. Peace be with you. 


THE ROYAL CITY 


There are two Colleges and schools galore 
In Guelph-upon-the-Speed, 

But not one single book-shop for 

Some intellectual need. 


There are of Churches a full score, 
And Clubs and Lodges many, 

To accommodate the boor and bore, 
But swimming pools not any. 


The morons walk around in spite, 
On Saturdays they holler. 

Their Sundays are as bright as night 
To worship god and Dollar. 


The girls are as dull as dolls, 

The boys are baseballed ‘crazily. 

The menfolk work to keep their molls 
At home to gossip lazily. 


The Gulf Stream warms far distant lands 
To spiritual creation; 
The Guelph stream speeds through empty bends 


Into abomi-desolation. 
H. R. Frisch, Guelph, Ont. 


BRITISH WORKING CLASS POLITICS 1832-1914: 
G. D. H. Cole; British Book Services (Routledge) ; 
pp. viii, 320; $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF THE LABOR PARTY FROM 1914: 
G. D. H. Cole; British Book Services (Routledge); 
pp. x, 517; $3.75. 

FIFTY YEARS MARCH: THE RISE OF THE LABOR 
PARTY: Francis Williams; Ryerson (Oldhams) ; 
pp. 384; $2.00. 

British political parties get much more writing done about 
themselves than do our parties in North America. They 
are at present flooding the country with pamphlet material 
in preparation for the coming election, and some of this on 
both sides is very good. If addition there has been a series 
of first class books about the Labor movement. Canadian 
readers who do not wish to be left at the mercy of our own 
Canadian Press cables, with their atrocious slanting of the 
news in favor of Churchill, should make themselves ac- 
quainted with some of these books. 

The best exposition of the policy of the governing group 
of the Labor party (Attlee, Bevin, Morrison, Cripps) is 
Francis Williams’ previous book which came out in 1948, 
The Triple Challenge. Mr. Williams has also written for the 
American business magazine Fortune (October, 1949) a 
magnificent article on “The Moral Case for Socialism” which 
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the CCF should try to have reprinted and circulated widely 
in Canada. Mrs. G. D. H. Cole published last year an 
attractive popular collection of essays. Makers of the Labor 
Movement, covering the great figures from Robert Owen 
to the present; and in 1949 she edited a collection of articles 
on The Webbs and their Work. Professor Cole himself pub- 
lished in 1941 a detailed history of labor representation down 
to 1914, entitled British Working-Class Politics 1832-1914. 
A new edition of this has recently appeared. This is a work 
for the student of history, containing all the concrete in- 
formation about early working-men in parliament and 
bringing the story of the Labor party itself down to the 
outbreak of World War I. His latest volume, A History of 
the Labor Party from 1914, is a continuation of this earlier 
work. In 1948 he brought his classical Short History of the 
British Working-Class Movement, originally published in 
three volumes 1925-27, up to 1947 in a new edition. And 
then there is the party pamphlet Labor Believes in Britain, 
containing the official platform for the next election, which 
should also be widely read in Canada. 


The year 1950 marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Labor party, and Mr. Williams was com- 
missioned to write a popular history commemorating the 
event. The result is his Fifty Years March, which can hardly 
be praised too highly. Professor Cole’s much more detailed 
History of the Labor Party from 1914 is a more detached 
and critical production, and gives a much fuller account of 
all the important incidents, especially of the relations with 
the I.L.P. and the Communists, and of the confusion about 
foreign policy from the rise of Hitler on. But Cole is a cold 
intellectual, and there is not much warmth in his pages. 
Except for Arthur Henderson none of the Labor leaders 
appears as a particularly attractive figure in his narrative, 


and he certainly shows no great enthusiasm for the present ~ 


leadership. His book is for students who know enough 
about the Labor movement to be interested in the kind of 
services and criticism which the Fabian Society is trying 
to provide under Cole’s direction, but it is hardly for new 
recruits. 


The Williams book has all the warmth and enthusiasm 
which the Cole book lacks. Mr. Williams dwells at length 
on the events centring around the fateful meeting of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1900, when the new political movement was 
launched in obscurity, overshadowed by the excitement of 
the Boer War. He explains the importance of the New 
Unionism of the 1890’s, of Keir Hardie’s Independent Labor 
Party, and of the Fabians under Webb and Shaw. Then he 
goes back to the earlier nineteenth-century background, and 
comes on to the 1940’s. He is brief about the 1930’s and 
1940’s, and rather slurs over most of the difficulties within 
the movement; and here he can be usefully supplemented by 
the Cole volume. But he gives very attractive pen pictures 
of all the leaders from Hardie on, and he makes you feel 
the human interest of this struggle upward of an oppressed 
class. He emphasises, however, throughout, that the present 
Labor party is not purely a class movement, but that its 
secret from 1900 has been the union of industrial trade 
unionists with middle-class socialists, and that the securing 
of this union in 1900 is what made it possible for the great 
national party of the 1940’s to come into office. 


“Socialism,” says Labor Believes in Britain “is not bread 
alone. Material security and sufficiency are not the final 
goals. They are means to the greater end—the evolution 
of a people more kindly, intelligent, co-operative, enterpris- 
ing and rich in culture. We socialists set out to create a 
community that relies for its driving power on the release 
of all the finer constructive impulses of man.” Any Cana- 
dian socialists who are feeling a bit discouraged about their 
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own party should set to work and read a few of these 
splendid books about British Labor. Frank H. Underhill. 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF RUS- 
SIA: Peter I. Lyashchenko (trans. L. M. Herman); 
Macmillan; pp. XIV, 880; $15.00. 

That growing number of Western students who, uncom- 
fortably aware of their almost complete ignorance of the 
world east of Vienna and Kénigsberg, are anxious to fill at 
least some of the gaps in their knowledge will be grateful to 
the American Council of Learned Societies for sponsoring 
translations of significant Russian studies in the fields of 
the humanities and the social sciences. The volume under 
review is one of the works that have been made available 
to western readers under that translation project. 

Professor Lyashchenko’s economic history of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia is the work of a competent scholar. Its 
value as a source of factual information is all the greater on 
account of its unusually wide scope. Chronologically, it 
ranges from prehistoric times to the collapse of Tsarism in 
1917; though two-thirds of the space are given to the period 
after 1700. What is more important, the author does not 
confine himself to Muscovy and its European dependencies 
(White Russia and the Ukraine). He also devotes con- 
siderable attention to the economic history of what he calls 
“the national minority borderlands,” i.e. Bashkiria, Kaza- 
khstan, Siberia, Turkestan, and the Caucasian provinces. 
This universalist approach, it will be noted, is in keeping with 
the well-known Stalinist emphasis on Russia’s Asiatic em- 
pire. 

Strict conformity, not only to the fundamental tenets of 
the orthodox creed, but also to its scholastic subtleties is, 
generally, one of the most striking characteristics of this 
book. It is as a specimen of totalitarian historiography, 
perhaps more than as a source of factual information, that 
Professor Lyashchenko’s work deserves the highest interest 
of the social scientist. 

It goes without saying that any Soviet historian, and 
@ fortiori the author of a semi-official textbook—Professor 
Lyashchenko’s work has been approved by the Soviet Min- 
istry of Higher Education for use in institutions of higher 
learning—should be required to use the sacred language of 
Marxist-Leninist sociology. Nor would mere lip-service be 
enough: the historical material has to be organized in such 
a manner that it can actually be fitted into the methodolog- 
ical framework of dialectica! materialism. This necessity, 
in Professor Lyashchenko’s case, hardly involved any sacri- 
fice of intellectual convictions: the author belongs to the 
old guard of pre-Bolshevist “legal” Marxians. Yet there is 
something outrageous about this book—at any rate to a 
non-communist reader. What is so utterly disconcerting is 
not the stereotyped Marxist phraseology, nor even the some- 
what Procrustean treatment of historical material: it is the 
abject, and obviously imperative, servility of the author be- 
fore the powers that be. He never for a moment forgets 
that “Big Brother is watching” him. He finds it necessary 
to cram his text with quotations from the Holy Scriptures: 
from the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, and 
from the official History of the Communist Party, which was 
written by Stalin’s private secretaries under his supervision. 
Thus, whatever the intentions of the author may have been, 
History is made to appear as the handmaiden of the new 
Theology. Its sole function seems to be to demonstrate the 
truth of the revealed faith. As he turns over the leaves of 
Lyashchenko’s book the student suddenly realizes that he 
is reading a scholastic treatise. Nor can he dispel his gloomy 
thoughts by hopes of a spontaneous reawakening of the 
spirit of criticism. Modern totalitarianism has no room for 
an Abelard and his Sic et Non. (Karl F. Helleiner. 
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THE UNIVERSE OF G.B.S.: William Irvine; McGraw- 
Hill (Whittlesey House, New York); pp. 539; $6.50. 

Mr. Irvine’s full and impressively able study of Shaw 
inaugurates a new stage of Shaw criticism. Almost twenty 
years ago Archibald Henderson gave us, somewhat prema- 
turely, a Life and Letters, to which Shaw himself has sub- 
sequently added a series of elaborate appendices. We have 
had a long series of biographical studies, most of them partial 
portraits executed by devoted worshippers or by fascinated 
detractors. There have been innumerable essays that belong 
more to the realm of Shavian controversy than to the realm 
of criticism; there have been academic monographs on Shaw 
the dramatist, Shaw the political economist, Shaw the econo- 
mist, etc.; and more recently there have been brief studies 
notably by Jacques Barzun, Edmund Wilson and Eric Bent- 
ley, that combine sympathetic understanding with a genuine 
critical objectivity. Now Mr. Irvine has attempted a work 
of synthesis in which he resolutely covers the enormous span 
of Shaw’s career, from the feverish gropings of the young 
Victorian intellectual to the sharp and bitter pronounce- 
ments of the fabulous old man—a Metabiological Pentateuch 
no less formidable than the one Shaw himself has conceived. 

The problem of organization in a book of this scope is a 
complex and difficult one. Mr. Irvine has, it seems to me, 
hit upon a possible solution. He isolates biographical ma- 
terial and distributes it chronologically throughout the book. 
He then fastens upon groups of » «lated texts—novels, critical 
essays, plays, political pamphlet nd studies—and analyses 
them in relation to the general -kground of ideas and to 
the development of Shaw’s thou, t. If the method has 
obvious advantages in neatness and clarity, it has also cer- 
tain disadvantages. The reader gains a lively sense of 
Shaw’s infinite variety but often has difficulty in recogniz- 
ing a principle of organic growth. 

Mr. Irvine is happiest when he is disentangling the multi- 
colored threads that go into the main strand of Shavian 
thought. In his analysis he is always sensible and frequently 
illuminating; he never forgets, for instance, that Shaw uses 
ideas as weapons in a dialectical warfare, not as carefully 
tested axioms in a logical system. If this book is not the 
classical study of Shaw, it does, however, more fully than 
any preceding study, pose the nature of the problem and 
indicate the direction that future critics must take. 

Claude T. Bissell. 


THIS I REMEMBER: Eleanor Roosevelt; Musson 
(Harper & Bros.); pp. 387; $5.00. 

“ ,.In June, 1942, young King Peter of Jugoslavia came 
to the White House and afterwards Franklin said to me: 
‘That young man should forget that he is a king and go to 
work ...’ ” With many such anecdotes, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s This 1 Remember is a breezy presentation of the 
Roosevelt family from the early twenties through to the 
death of FDR, in 1945. While historically the White House 
years are most important in this work, Mrs. Roosevelt tells 
frankly and interestingly of the period when her husband was 
governor of New York State, and relates with equal candor 
his earlier struggle with infantile paralysis. About herself, 
Mrs. Roosevelt makes clear that from the first she was 
intent upon being a useful person in her own right. 

There is in Mrs. Roosevelt’s writing a freédom from any 
note of snobbery or condescension that is more than simply 
the studied approach of a good politician. Her values are 
clearly those of a true democrat. It must have taken a good 
deal of restraint for her to relate, without show of bitterness, 
the story of her failure to engage the wives of the cabinet 
members in useful public activities. 

In Mrs. Roosevelt’s treatment of the Royal Visit to Wash- 
ington and Hyde Park one senses that neither she nor FDR, 
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in spite of their wide knowledge and experience, were fully 
aware of the limits of constitutional monarchy. Perhaps it is 
this very aspect which lends an air of fantasy to the Royal 
Visit, and makes of it for many readers one of the most 
delightful parts of her book. i 

One is not surprised, on the other hand, to find that the 
Roosevelts were not impressed with Ramsay MacDonald, 
who visited the White House in 1933. His daughter, Ishbel, 
they found to be lively and intelligent. For some curious 
reason, Mrs. Roosevelt is under the impression that Ishbel 
MacDonald went on to become a member of Parliament 
and “a real influence in public affairs . . .” There is no 
record of this that the reviewer can find. ILA. 


CHIPMUNK: Len Peterson; McLelland and Stewart; pp. 

299; $3.25. ‘ 

Many who have listened to Len Peterson’s radio dramas 
with pleasure and who take up his first novel with anticipa- 
tion are going to be disappointed. They will be disappointed 
not because Chipmunk is a poor novel, but because it does 
not come up to what we expect of the author of “They’re 
All Afraid” and “Mr. Mulrooney’s New Year’s Party.” 

Chipmunk is the story of a stupid, frustrated little man 
called Claude Widgewood. Claude is afraid of his boss, of 
his fellow workers, of the Communists, of the police, of his 
wife, and of his own thoughts. The four cornerstones of his 
life are his wife, Faustina; his boss, Mr. Cadenza; his friend, 
a wrestler called Kilsoodski; and young Nick Yakychuk, to 
whom he is a “Great Big Brother.” One by one these props 
are pulled from under him and he is left to face life alone. 
He takes refuge in the army, where all decisions will be made 
for him, and when he makes his last feeble gesture to assert 
himself he is thrown in the guardhouse on the ignominious 
charge of insubordination. 

The idea has great possibilities: the frustrations of the 
ordinary man in the postwar world could have made a fine 
novel. In his handling of it, however, Mr. Peterson seems 
to have fallen between two schools. The story itself is 
tragic, but the treatment is closer to farce. The writing is 
a strange mixture of two styles: fantastic, whimsical, almost 
Disneyish passages are interlarded with slices of frank, 
almost brutal, realism. It is as though you attempted to 
cross The Secret Life of Walter Mitty with An American 
Tragedy. Claude is at once too real, and not real enough; 
he is too ridiculous to be tragic, and too tragic to be wholly 
ridiculous. 

There are other flaws: the linking of the action to the 
headlines of Toronto papers during 1948 might have been 
a convincing touch if the story had been on a realistic plane, 
but with its mixture of satire and fantasy this seems to add 
another incongruous element. Also, the treatment of trade 
unionism and of the confusion between socialism and com- 
munism are out-dated: those issues are no longer as obscure 
to the worker as they were five years ago. 

However, despite these criticisms, Chipmunk is by no 
means a complete failure. It illumines certain aspects of 
Toronto culture with the bright light of satire. An even 
more penetrating light is thrown on some of the frailties of 
human nature. In spite of the exaggeration, Claude and 
Faustina are often shockingly true to life: sometimes uncom- 
fortably true, so that the reader is forced to recognize some 
of his own less desirable characteristics in them. With a 
little more insight and a little more sympathetic handling, 
Peterson could have made Claude a satisfactory prototype 
of the little chipmunk who squeaked for light. As it is, our 
disappointment is the greater because his novel is just good 
enough to make-us realize how much better it might have 
been. Edith Fowke. 
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THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES: Roy Lewis and 
Angus Maude; Dent; (Phoenix Press); pp. 320; $3.75. 

To anyone interested in politics here is the most delight- 
ful book that has come out of England for a long time. As 
the Economist remarked in its review, it is a book equally 
fitting to be placed on the desk of the professional sociologist 
or on the bedside table of the now vanishing middle-class 
spare bedroom. 

The authors tell us that they meant to call their book 

The Decline and Fall of the Middie Class, but they con- 
cluded that any group of people kicking so hard as English 
middle-class people are doing at present must be still alive. 
They suggest, but quickly reject, an interesting definition of 
the middie-classes as consisting of those people who use 
napkin-rings—the basis of the definition being that the 
working classes do not use table-napkins at all, while the 
upper classes use a fresh napkin at every meal. Their 
treatment of the subject begins with a short history of the 
rise of the middle classes since the medieval period, of their 
golden age in the Victorian period, and of the ensuing age 
‘of guilt which can be discerned as beginning as far back 
as the 1880’s. Then there follows an analysis of the position 
‘of the main middle-class groups—the business men and 
_ managers, the professions, the public servants, farmers, shop- 
- keepers and traders. Special middle-class problems are then 
' discussed, such as income and expenditure, size of the family, 
-education. And the book closes with a rather gloomy ana- 
lysis of future prospects. 

All of this material is handled with wit as well as with 
‘learning; the footnotes add to the charm of the text. The 
picture that emerges is that of a group upon whom the suc- 

cessful working of our modern complex society increasingly 
depends, the group who are mainly responsible for cherish- 
ing and advancing the traditions of our liberal civilization, 
but who in modern times have become more and more in- 
secure in their own position. Messrs. Lewis and Maude 
seldom refer to the socialism of the Labor party without 
a slightly bitter note creeping into their remarks. Labor 
won the 1945 election because it made great inroads into 
the middle-class vote that had hitherto gone Conservative; 
if it loses in 1950 this will mainly be because, either de- 
liberately or carelessly, it has allowed an accumulation of 
middle-class grievances. Perhaps this book may be pro- 
phetic. F.H.U. 


A LITTLE SLEEP, A LITTLE SLUMBER: Norman 
Katkov; Doubleday; pp. 248; $3.00. 

This is the story of Lev Simon and his wife Sarah and 
their four sons. At the beginning Lev Simon lies dying of 
a heart attack, and his grown sons come home to see him 
for the last time. Gradually, through the memories of each, 
we learn the story of his life. We watch him and Sarah and 
their baby leave their home in Russia for the Land of 
Liberty; we follow them as they make their tortuous way 
across many borders until finally they enter the United 
States illegally. In South Paul they live in one room and 
Lev gets a job as a nightwatchman. Soon he quits because 
“T don’t steal ten borders to be a sweeper.” He borrows 
money, buys a horse and wagon, and becomes a fruit peddler, 
selling bananas with his few uncertain words of English. 
From there we follow his slow and laborious path upwards. 
There is the time when three-months-old Marty was sick 
with asthma and eczema and mastoids, and Lev was driven 
to bootlegging to get money for medicine. There is the time 
he talked a big department-store owner into selling him a 
lamp on credit so eight-year-old Joe could read at night. 
There is the time when his American sons spoiled his childish 
pleasure in his new truck by refusing to ride on the orange- 
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box seats; and the time when they rallied to protect him 
from a crooked farmer who was trying to cheat him. We 
learn how Joe, starting at university, got entangled with a 
girl and had to go to his father to get him out; and how 
Sarah forced her husband to buy the store when it was about 
to be sold over their heads. 

Over much of the story hangs a background of menace, 
personalized by Ben Baratz, Simon’s brother-in-law. By 
threatening him with deportation for illegal entry, Baratz 
forces Simon to do endless favors for him, until at last, 
after nineteen years, Simon rebels. Then they learn that 
the American law permits immigrants who entered illegally 
before 1923 to become naturalized, and at last Lev Simon 
becomes a citizen of his beloved America. 

The novel paints a very realistic and touching picture of 
the life of an immigrant, and of the love of a father for his 
children. At times it skirts too close to the narrow line 
separating sentiment from sentimentality, but on the whole 
the effect is convincing and heart-warming. £. Fowke. 


THE PORTABLE CHAUCER: selected, translated, and 
edited by Theodore Morrison; Macmillan; pp. 600; 
$2.75. 

He is a bold man who ventures to translate poetry, and 
trebly bold if he puts his translation into verse. Matthew 
Arnold’s comment on “how delicate and evanescent is the 
charm of verse” was, you will recall, illustrated by three 
lines of Wordsworth’s verse modernization of Chaucer. 

Mr. Morrison is trebly bold, but it cannot be said that he 
has rushed in, for he has seen and avoided most of the 
obvious dangers in his rendering of Chaucer’s poetry into 
verse. Especially is this true in the case of Chaucer’s 
Fabliaux, which lend themselves more readily to moderniz- 
ing than his more serious work, largely because they consist 
in the main of direct narrative and breezy dialogue. Even 
so subtle a tale as the Nun’s Priest’s has been re-told most 
felicitously. As was inevitable, Troilus and Criseyde loses 
more in the re-telling. The story is here, and the inimitably 
subtle characterization, but the poignant beauty of Chau- 
cer’s lines at its best is non-transferable. Besides, Mr. Mor- 
rison, in his anxiety to make Chaucer not only portable but 
supportable as well for a modern audience, which might be 
impatient of what is called Chaucer’s prolixity, has pruned 
too severely both the Troilus and Criseyde and the Knight’s 
Tale. 

The Introduction is excellent; the selections include all 
the best of the Canterbury Tales and of the short poems. 
All in all, if Chaucer must be introduced in modern dress, 
he is unlikely to have a happier introduction than through 
The Portable Chaucer, the work of a man who understands 
and loves his Chaucer well. J.D.R. 


WARTIME ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION: R. Warren 
James; Ryerson; pp. 415; $5.00. 

By the author’s own statement “the main aim of this book 
is to examine the new problems which developed during the 
war in the economic relations between Canada and the 
United States,” and to outline the new policies and tech- 
niques of co-operation which resulted. 

One feels that by any standard Mr. James’ attempt is a 
great success. With meticulous scholarship and well-docu- 
mented evidence he traces the growth of co-operation be- 
tween Canada and the United States from the difficult days 
of American neutrality in 1939 to the climax of the war in 
1945, and, indeed, in some instances into the initial phase 
of conversion. His survey takes him through lend-lease, 
supply and price controls, the problems which arose for 
Canada from the American system of priorities, the diffi- 
culties of co-ordinating production and export controls in 
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the two countries, and the joint efforts at combined planning. 
The last four chapters are concerned with the special cases 
of forest products, agriculture, reconversion, and finally, 
with a very interesting study of comparative consumption 
levels in Britain, the United States, and Canada during the 
war. 

As Professor Brady points out in his Foreword to this 
publication of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
“not the’ least valuable portion of his study is the candid 
and acute evaluation of . . . why the attempt occasionally 
failed.” Much of the success and failure must have de- 
pended upon the personalities involved in this most complex 
and exhausting task of organizing the resources and econo- 
mic life of a continent, and one cannot help regretting that 
the author did not write in terms of human personality at 
times rather than in statistics. However, that is probably 
beyond his immediate terms of reference and certainly 
beyond his spatial freedom in one volume. Perhaps Mr. 
James will add something on this important score in future. 
Or will it be necessary to await the slow accumulation of 
biographies? If one carping complaint might be made, it 
would be that the placing of references at the end of chapters 
rather than at the foot of pages is decidedly inconvenient. 

P.W.F. 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: Kenneth P. Williams; 
Macmillan; 2 vols.; pp. 902; $14.50. 

These two volumes, the first part of a full-scale military 
study of the campaigns of the Union armies throughout the 
Civil War, follow the fortunes of the Army of the Potomac 
from the outbreak of the War to the end of 1863. The 
western campaigns and the last phase, with Grant in com- 
mand in the East, will form the theme of subsequent 
volumes. 

Since Grant is the “General” in question, we need not 
expect to find heroes among the commanders of the first 
three years of the War. The two volumes are, in fact, an ex- 
tended study in ineffective leadership and lost opportunities. 
Severe and unremitting criticism of McClellan dominates the 
first half of the work, but Pope, Burnside, Hooker and 
Meade are also shown as unfit for the tremendous tasks set 
for them. Military competence of a very high order soon 
appeared among brigade, divisional and even corps com- 
manders, but Lincoln’s search for a man who could ade- 
quately lead armies and groups of armies ended only with 
the arrival! of Grant in the East in 1864. The real heroes 
of the work are the officers and men of the Army of the 
Potomac, who gradually transformed themselves into a well- 
disciplined and highly competent fighting organization, 
waiting only for the leadership that could exploit their skill 
and their determination to preserve the Union. 

While the strategy and tactics of the major campaigns 
are the author’s chief interest, he includes illuminating dis- 
cussions of other military problems, such as the growing 
efficiency of Northern staff organization and the brilliant 
co-operation between the railwaymen and the soldiers. The 
vital importance of clear, written orders in the winning 
of battles is brought out with especial effect. 

The two volumes are written in straightforward, unemo- 
tional, almost dry prose, as perhaps befits military history, 
and yet the author is always ready to break a lance with 
previous writers and to take a firm stand on all the well 
known controversies that have long agitated historians of 
the War. Gerald Craig. 


RINK RAT: Don MacMillan; Dent; pp. 248; $3.00. 

Rink Rat is hailed as the first adult Canadian novel based 
on hockey. This may be true but it involves a poor view of 
the Canadian adult and an unfair use of a fine game as 
mere reader’s bait. 
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Starting in Saskatchewan, the action swiftly covers the 
development of a team of nondescripts, the Rink Rats, who 
led by sensational, handsome Cave Durell, capture the 
national title. Then, (perhaps with an eye to American 
sales) MacMillan has the hero quit during his first pro- 
fessional season after an improbable brush with his man- 
ager and a brief marriage to a New York millionairess. 
From this puzzling mix-up, Cave drifts away to spend a 
decade or so in the States as a travelling lush, a trucker, a 
gambling-joint boss, and paramour to a screen star. War 
and patriotism or something intrudes and brings him back 
to Canada and the army. Unfortunately there’s more—new 
hockey acclaim, heroism in Italy, and finally, the old child- 
hood sweetheart forgives. Despite all this, the story lacks 
spice, the characters lack life and the hockey scenes are 
phoney. 

The most annoying features are the recurrent intrusion 
of a pontifical but garbled philosophy and a generous inter- 
larding of “its” and “thats” with big words the author is not 
sure of. No hockey players could be as moronic as these 
creations whose talk repeatedly rises to such climactics as © 
“Veah” and “You kill me!” There are several themes © 
peculiar to hockey that this novel might probe. The effect 
of adulation on unsophisticated kids, the conflict of personal 
artistry with team patterns, the steady change in the game’s — 
rules and tempo, or the sport’s role as a national common 
factor, all these are pertinent. This reader did not find 
them or any others in Rink Rat. 

There is such an inarticulate seriousness running through 
the story that one can’t doubt Mr. MacMillan’s sincerity. — 
Sincerity is a nice thing, but clear ideas and good crafts- — 
manship are more important, even in a hockey novel. 

D. M. Fisher. 


A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK: W. Somerset Maugham; 
British Book Service (Heinemann) ; pp. 349; $3.00. 

This is perhaps one of the most unusual books to be given 
us by a major writer in a very long time. For a certain type 
of reader it is also one of the most rewarding. 

A Writer’s Notebook is a selection from those “fifteen 
stoutish volumes” in which, during his long and certainly 
active life, Mr. Maugham kept records of the world in which 
he lived. It is rather like an old magic lantern beside which 
a seemingly mad operator (no, not Mr. Maugham; he is 
almost certainly far more sane than most of us) has 
assembled a queer and unrelated collection of old slides. 
These he projects without apparent rhyme or reason, leaving 
some of the duller ones on the screen a little too long. 
flipping some of the more interesting ones into oblivion just 
as we become fascinated. There is no attempt, in the 
ordinary sense, at story or continuity; the only unifying 
factors are that these were Maugham’s observations and that 
they are presented in the order in which they were made. 

And yet, in the composite impression which remains from 
these glimpses, in the impact which comes, perhaps, from 
their unbroken progression from 1892 down to 1949, there 
is to be found a whole which is greater than the sum of its 
parts. In what he has observed, in how he has seen it and 
written about it, and in the way in which his selective 
faculties have operated, Mr. Maugham has given us a picture 
of one of the most distinguished and certainly one of the 
most successful writers of twentieth century England, 
himself. 

And very interesting it is, too. AS. 


BOOKS OF THE BRAVE: Irving A. Leonard; S. J. Regi- 
nald Saunders; pp. 381; $6.25. 


To attach the word “popular” to literature, painting, or 
music is usually to mark it as unworthy of attention in the 
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eyes of the “intelligentsia”. ‘Best seller” is, except for the 
immediate financial beneficiaries, commonly a term of dis- 
paragement. Only of recent years have some historians 
been brave enough, or sufficiently perceptive, to realize that 
in this realm of the “popular” is to be found a mine of 
valuable information about the habits, views, and dreams of 
the mass of people in most countries. Professor Leonard is 
one of these historians. 

With excellent scholarship, yet without pedantry, for his 
style is everywhere readable and pleasing, he has shown that 
in the Age of the Conquistadores, of the great Spanish con- 
quests in America, the popular novels of the day, the con- 
temporary equivalents of modern detective stories and 
“westerns,” played a leading part in stimulating Cortes, 
Pizarro, and a host of lesser men to do the dramatic deeds 
for which their names are known in history. The outstand- 
ing influence Professor Leonard attributes to such books in 
providing motives to action is well worth the careful study 
of a generation that is debating the influences of crime 
comics, movies, and soap operas. He also shows the hitherto 
unrecognized role of the book trade in the spread and estab- 
lishment of Spanish culture in the New World. 

This book is important both as a revision of the conven- 
tional history of Latin America, and also as a warning to 
those people who are inclined to regard popular literature 
as insignicant. R. M. Saunders. 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH: Storm Jameson; Macmil- 
lan; pp. 176; $1.75. 

Miss Jameson’s latest novel describes an incident in a 
war between the east and west sometime in the ‘fifties. The 
continent has fallen to the Russians, England has been given 
up for lost, the V.I.P.’s have been evacuated to America, and 


a dozen people are waiting for the last ‘plane out at a 
lonely airfield in the north of Scotland. The ’plane will 
carry only six. 

If the action were only a vulgar struggle for who’s to 
go, the result of course would be pretty threadbare. But the 
’plane finally flies off, in fact, with a place to spare: interest 
is freely concentrated on everybody’s reasons for leaving or 
staying. The reasons are sufficiently various to cover most 
of the general moral possibilities. A distinguished author 
feels bound to remove his genius to safety—though it turns 
out he’s chiefly interested in his skin. A sincere and 
admirable young colonel stays to organize underground 
resistance. A sincere and admirable young communist stays 
to collaborate with the Future. The communist and the 
resistance organizer having both sworn to shoot each other 
and all the other’s kind at the first opportunity, a gruff old 
general declares that though everyone is guilty the guilt of 
Englishmen killing Englishmen on either side is one that can 
be refused. He stays to go fishing in the river beside his 
home village. 

The general, if anybody, has the last word in what many 
people consider an unsatisfying and inconclusive book. 
This is exactly the measure of Miss Jameson's disinterested 
submission to the material at hand, and the concrete situa- 
tion. But generalization upon this is a violence often com- 
mitted in the name of action. The Moment of Truth will 
probably not be widely accepted as the neat, not great nor 
passionate, but lucid and acute little work of art that it is, 
unless the global catastrophe it invisages becomes a less 
immediate threat. Duncan Robertson. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY: Herbert Butterfield; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 146; $1.75. 
When last year Professor Butterfield of the University of 
Cambridge pronounced the lectures, which appear in a re- 
vised form in the present book, over the B.B.C. he aroused 
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tremendous interest throughout the English-speaking world. 
In an age of uncertainty, anxiety, and questioning, with 
thinking people everywhere seeking some vision of meaning 
in history, an historian of note had had the courage to say 
that of all the answers to that age-long question, “What is 
the meaning of history? the profoundest and truest is to be 
found in Christianity.” 

To a Britain where Christian belief has dropped to an 
unbelievable low point this was a startling affirmation; no 
less so to all the English-speaking world, to which it was 
addressed, where secularism and materialism hold such 
sway. For an historian, trained to be “impartial” and “sci- 
entific,” it was almost a dereliction of duty so to pronounce. 
Nonetheless Professor Butterfield in these lectures joins a 
steadily growing number of his professional brethren as well 
as of scholars and writers in many fields who find no satis- 
factory answer to the great problem of meaning in life except 
in Christianity. 

The author of this work has boldly and ably stated his 
case. Those who oppose him, and obviously there are many, 
will do well to read him before launching their attack. This 
is a book that requires thoughtful consideration. 

R. M. Saunders. 


A HARVEST OF WORLD FOLK TALES: edited by 
Milton Rugoff: Macmillan; pp. xviii, 734; $4.95. 

While on the whole, folk tales have been happy in the 
filial piety, the erudition and the artistry of their great 
collectors, they have often been bowdlerized, often overlaid 
with a thick dust of didacticism, sometimes distorted to suit 
romantic theory. Somewhere, however, they have been 
faithfully recorded. 

The present excellent collection bears out this claim. The 
reader will recognize a great many of the tales and fables, 
but when he reads the versions given here he will also rec- 
ognize how much they were cut down to children’s size. 
The splendid versions made accessible in this volume were 
almost all fram the great collections. 

The book is meant for adults, rather than expressly for 
children, but it is intended primarily for entertainment, and 
it achieves this aim surpassingly. Aside from the ack- 
nowledgement of sources, and a brief introduction to each 
section, the editor keeps the folklorist expert out of the 
picture. The presence of the expert is obvious however, in 
every selection, in the collections used, in the arrangement of 
the whole. 

The range is enormous, both chronologically and geo- 
graphically. From the Egyptian story of The Shipwrecked 
Sailor, nearly four thousand years old, and the better-known 
Anpu and Bata, also ancient Egyptian, to the Mexican 
Lesson for Lesson, in which the hero carries a 30-30 rifle of 
radiant blue, is a long stretch of time. From the Finnish 
Kalevals to the South African tale of The Isinyandende is 
still a long journey for humble folk. But Dr. Rugoff has 
moved with freedom across millennia and continents to give 
us a collection which is at once scientific and readable. The 
task of illustrating and decorating a book with such diverse 


material has been carried out with amazing —., 


THE CANTICLE OF THE ROSE, SELECTED POEMS 
1920-1947: Edith Sitwell; Macmillan; pp. 274; $3.25. 
From the sing-a-song-of-sixpence England of the early 
poems to the planetary vasts of the latest ones is a long 
journey, and for the reader a difficult and a rewarding one. 
Few poets endowed with a knack of stabbing in the dark 
and stabbing home have combined this gift with the art 
won by such close study of poetic techniques. One feels at 
times that the range of vision between microscopic and 
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ghostly has been left out. But that feeling may be the shock 
of first contact with a major poet without the usual prepara- 
tion of familiarity with anthologists’ selections. Playing the 
future anthologist, one can reread and discover anew beauti- 
ful fragments like: 
“Yet I pluck those feathers sweet 

With my cold coral hands so like the 

Small cold feet 

Of a little sad bird 

On a budding branch heard”. 
or the majesty of “A Mother to her Dead Child” 
Simpleton,” or the busy seriousness in: 

“The colours most in favour were marine, 

Blue Louise, gris bois, grenate, myrtle green 
Many passages, where the poet is assembling her images, her 
sounds, her lovely gu-words, are in blurred focus. But there 
is a fascination here, like watching in slow motion while the 
winged horse gathers his muscles for the triumphal leap; 
and because that ultimate moment comes, again and again, 
this is great poetry, in spite of the wracked times that have 
framed its creation. Margaret Avison. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY TO-DAY: H. G. Wood; Mac- 
millan (Cambridge); pp. 149; 75c. 

In this little book Professor Wood defines religious liberty; 
examines its basis, and the recognition it enjoys in principle 
and in fact in various parts of the modern world; and sets 
forth the Christian responsibility to fight for it not only for 
Christianity, but for all faiths. In an appendix he supplies 
the text of Human Rights and Religious Freedom, a state- 
ment issued by the Joint Committee of Religious Liberty 
(Great Britain); and the relevant parts of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, approved by the U.N.O. 
Assembly at Paris on December 10, 1948. 

Professor Wood maintains that religious liberty, which 
includes the right to teach and preach, is the basic liberty 
which implies the other three freedoms. He argues that the 
right of each man to obey his conscience is recognized 
intuitively, and that this moral intuition is supported in 
reason and experience. History tells us that “the Christian 
doctrine of love among men is a better basis for human 
relations in society than envy and hatred.” The Christian 
doctrine of man is for Christians, of course, the ultimate 
ground for supporting the principle of religious liberty. 
Liberty which is limited and granted only on grounds of 
expediency (e.g., Russia) is precarious and unlikely to 
survive for long. 

Professor Wood’s interpretation of toleration, in which he 
insists that it is the primary obligation for Christians in 
their dealings with other faiths, is not convincing. He states 
that Christians must not be content with doing nothing to 
prevent the expression of non-Christian opinions, but must 
actually clear the way of difficulties. Religion generally, and 
Christianity in particular, is concerned with truth; and al- 
though a Christian may regard the truth he possesses as in 
some respects partial, and ought perhaps to be prepared to 
find in new or strange teaching something complementary 
rather than contradictory to his position, nevertheless when 
teaching which is clearly incompatible with the truth as he 
knows it appears in his community he can hardly be ex- 
pected to grant such error the same encouragement that he 
would claim for truth. Professor Wood admits that religious 
liberty does not include the right to subvert good morals as 
the community understands them; but the effectual procla- 
mation of religious ideas results in moral behavior of one 
kind or another, and therefore they cannot be separated. 
There is no discussion of the eternal consequences of spiritual 
error, which have played an important part in Christian 
arguments for repressive measures. One can agree with 


and “A 
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Professor Wood that in a modern secular state no faith has a 
right to claim for itself what it is not prepared to grant to 
others, providing good morals (whatever that may mean) 
are safeguarded; but this limits toleration almost entirely 
to those who are of the Judaeo-Christian tradition from 
whence our good morals derive in the Western World. 
Professor Wood states the difficulty rather than — it. 
A.V. R. Short 


THE BEDSIDE SHAKESPEARE: edited by Arthur 
Stanley; Longman’s, Green and Co. (Gollancz); 
pp. 287; $1.75. 

Every anthologist of a great author has to make some 
sort of compromise between trying to do him justice and 
presenting only small parts of his work. If concerned with 
short literary forms, such as most kinds of lyrical poetry, 
his task will be relatively easy and useful. It is no wonder 
then that the least offensive sections of The Bedside 
Shakespeare are those devoted to sonnets and songs, and to 
Soliloquies and other speeches which can be enjoyed apart 
from their dramatic context. But no lover of Shakespearean 
drama can sympathize with the main section of this book 
which consists of highly diluted versions of some of the 
better-known plays; that is, episodes or scenes are made to 
alternate with bits of plot-synopsis. Plays simply do not 
allow of such treatment. One whole play of Shakespeare 
can give us infinitely more than sixteen editorialized into 
the length of one. Yet this is only one of the editor’s un- 
fortunate compromises. To extracts from well-known scenes 
he has added a series of “unfamiliar quotations,” many of 
which Ben Jonson may have had in mind when he wished 
that Shakespeare had cut a thousand lines. Mr. Stanley’s 
encouragement to an occasional ten-minute dip into Shake- 
speare between wake and sleep does not represent a marked 
improvement upon the tradition of using a copy of. the 
complete works as bookends. F.D.H 


ANATOMY AND BALLET, A Handbook for hun of 
Ballet: Celia Sparger; Macmillan; pp. 77; $2.75. 

The author of this book is the consulting physiotherapist 
to the Sadler’s Wells School, and having also been a ballet 
student herself, she is thoroughly familiar with the subject 
from both aspects. The book is well illustrated with dia- 
grams, photographs, and X-ray pictures; and it ought to be 
in the hands of every ballet teacher and dancer. 

This book is not intended for the lumbering layman. 
Only the ballet initiate can take the pliés, the battements 
tendus, and ronds de jambe @ terre in his stride; and even 
he will find himself in a sea of axis-atlas-occiput articula- 
tions, dorsi-flexions, sustentaculum tali, and other horrify- 
ing words; but these at least are explained in the text and 
diagrams—which the conscientious student will do well to 
study carefuly. But the book is the only one of its kind, 
and it should be in every ballet studio’s reference library. 
The good it can do and the harm it can prevent are of 
incalculable value. Fraser Macdonald. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS CENTERS: Everett R. 
Clinchy; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 54; $1.75. 

The achievement of nuclear fission has cast a lurid light 
upon the lag between morality and technology as phases of 
contemporary civilization. It has even awakened millions, 
as perhaps nothing else could have done, to the fact that its 
human relations are the most vital reality in any civilization, 
that it is their kind and quality which alone will determine 
its progress or decay or blinding extinction. It has given 
new point to the labors of social scientists in all fields, as 
well as to the fundamental truths, e.g., that group animosities 
have been made and can be unmade, which at en 
established, as to the need for promoting further research 
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and for building this knowledge and its implications into the 
consciousness of every democratic citizen. 


In this little book Dr. Clinchy, a veteran expert in this 
field, outlines with admirable clarity the basis and the need, 
the mechanics and the promise, of semi-institutionalized 
bodies whose functions will be research, the training of 
educators, and the diagnosis and treatment of community 
disorders, especially such as involve discrimination and 
intergroup prejudices. Some indications of the over-all 
sanity of Dr. Clinchy’s scheme may be found in his demand 
that not only social scientists but teachers of the humanities, 
of theology, of business, and others, shall contribute their 
quota to the work of such bodies; in his deptecation of 
“high-flown jargon”; in his suggestion that healthy as well 
as unhealthy conditions—e.g., in factories employing workers 
of various racial origin—should be subjected to diagnosis; 
and above all in his consistent emphasis upon theory and 
practice as complementary activities of these aids to better 
community living. We may look forward with pleasurable 
anticipation to Dr. Clinchy’s forthcoming “Handbook of 
Human Relations.” R. E. K. Pemberton. 


THE RED HEART: James Reaney: McClelland & 
Stewart (Indian File 3); pp. 73; $2.50. 

This. is the book of an artist at large rather than a poet 
in particular. Though the rhythms break and bunt, and the 
rhymes often tease the use of rhyme, the effect is not dis- 
respect, but unpretentiousness. Personages from underworld 
and overworld appear casually, in and out doors and side 
doors one did not know one’s rooms were fitted with. Mr. 
Reaney delights in other people’s art, and in the experience 
of delight. His Great Lakes poems, though funny and fitting, 
read like bowdlerized versions and do not entirely satisfy. 
Yet even here the thread is in the reader’s hand, and he is 
free till the heart of the maze if he wishes. 


I would not like to spoil the joyful surprise any reader 
will find in this book by piecemeal quoting, and will there- 
fore only ask him to watch for “The only leaf upon its tree 
of blood,” and where the pink and white hollyhocks “lie 
down with their lover; /blow out the pink lamps forever.” 

Margaret Avison. 


THE CANADIAN BAR REVIEW: Vol. XXVII, No. 9, 
November, 1949: The Canadian Bar Association (Ot- 
tawa, Canada); pp. 152. 

The November, 1949, issue of The Canadian Bar Review, 
entitled “Penal Reform in Canada,” makes a remarkable 
contribution to a clearer understanding of what is involved 
in the administration of law as a social agency; of the extent 
of the co-operation required on the part of all who are con- 
cerned with the offender if we are to approach anywhere 
near the ideal administration of criminal justice; and of the 
need and value of an aroused and informed public interest 
in the treatment of offenders. 


The volume consists of eight articles, six by outstanding 
Canadian authorities on such subjects as Sentences, Pro- 
bation, Civil Rehabilitation, Treatment in our Penal Insti- 
tutions, Remission, Ticket-of-Leave, and Parole. Also con- 
tributing are an eminent English and an American authority 
who present the experience and techniques of the advanced 
penal practices in their respective countries. 

This particular issue is made more valuable by the in- 
clusion of six pertinent book reviews. There is value also in 
the timeliness of the number in that the Criminal Code 
Revision Commission is engaged now in revising and sim- 
plifying the Criminal Code and public interest in the treat- 


ment of the offender is becoming increasingly apparent. 
John N. Blow. 


The Canadian Forum 


IN SEARCH OF OURSELVES. Four pamphlets: Sex 
Education; Brotherly Hatred; The Careful Boy; 
Adolescent Rebellion: Len Peterson and Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin; McClelland and Stewart; about 20 pages each ; 
$0.35 each; $1.25 for the set of four. 

Reprints of the scripts which aroused the greatest listener 
interest in last wear’s CBC series of the same title. Despite 
their retention of the radio script form these are readable— 
as are most things by Mr. Peterson. Doctor Griffin’s part 
here (he is Medical Director of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene) is confined to a page or so of com- 
mentary and a few questions. 

These little books do not offer many answers but, as did 
the programs, they pose a good many questions which 
parents could well ask themselves and probably do not. 
They should be valuable to all parents and also to all 
organized listening groups, for performance and subsequent 
analysis by their own members. AS. 


MORE LINES FROM DEEPWOOD: Arthur S. Bourinot; 
Geo. Shepard Printing Co.; pp. 16. 

This is a small chapbook of conventional verse. Mr. Bou- 
rinot seems to be most competent in the unpretentious, 
pure description of nature, as in “Indian Pipes” or “Winter 
Woods”, which are probably the best things in the collec- 
tion. But in a number of pieces there is an unfortunate 
choice of a short-line form, and in some an attempt at 
free verse, which painfully borders on the raucous. Tech- 
nically and imaginatively, more lines like “Here is where 
the deer lay,/ Bedded for the night,” and less like “Time 
is no stone/ that stands,/ lone/ on a hill,” would be pre- 
ferable. RB. 





The English 
Middle Classes 


Perhaps the most and best reviewed 
book of the year in England, ex- 
cepting Churchill, this survey of 
the history and present state of 
the important middle classes was 
dubbed by The Times Literary 
Supplement as “full, scholarly and 
at times highly entertaining.” 
The Daily Herald (dissenting) 
called it this “book of snobs, for 
snobs, by snobs”! Written by Roy 
Lewis and Angus Maude, it is now 
in its third printing. 


$3.50 
DENT 














